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San Francisco! 


Don’t forget to stop by at Booth #68 for your free Kellogg’s 
1954-1955 Memo-Calendar . .. and these new teaching 
aids we think you’ll find helpful. . .“‘How to Give a Food 
Demonstration,”’and ‘‘Nutritive Values Purchasing Guide.” 


P S. If you can't attend, send in for the above material by simply writing Kellogg Company, Dept. of Home Economics 
e Services, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES RICE KRISPIES 
PEP * RAISIN BRAN FLAKES 
40% BRAN FLAKES « ALL-BRAN 
KRUMBLES * SHREDDED WHEAT 
CORN SOYA « SUGAR CORN POPS 


OF BATTLE CREEK  sucar rrosten riakes SUGAR SMACKS 
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...When the big problem 
isthe LITTLE ONE 


Every woman wants to give her child 
the best possible start in life . . . a wise 
choice of foods, before and during 
those important months of waiting, 
will help her achieve that goal. 
Energy needs during pregnancy 
vary with the individual . . . intake 
should be only that amount which al- 
lows a normal weight gain. Generous 
amounts of high quality — from 
animal sources—dairy foods, eggs, 
meat, fish, poultry—should be in- 
cluded in the diet. 
: Adequate levels of fat from natural 
Ee fat sources should be maintained in 
__33_]}]}f the diet during pregnancy and lacta- 


RIBOFLAVIN Ms reported fat soluble factor? are 
VITAMIN C YY tors are generously supplied by milk, 


d yel- 


Calcium, phosphorus, and vitamin D 
.. required for normal calcification 
processes — must be supplied in gener- 
ous quantities in the maternal diet. 
Vitamin D milk, cheese, and ice cream 
can provide the necessary amounts of 
these nutrients. 

Riboflavin has been demonstrated as 
essential for birth of normal young of 
experimental animals. Dairy foods are 
a primary source of riboflavin. Defi- 
ciencies of thiamine and iron may 
occur during pregnancy. These nutri- 
ents will be supplied by frequent use 


‘The presence of this seal indicates 


that all nutrition statements in of liver, other meats, eggs, vegetables, 
the advertisement have been and whole grain or enriched cereals 
found acceptable by the Council and breads. The daily consumption of 


on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association 


citrus fruits, tomatoes, and other fruits 
and vegetables in generous servings 
will insure an adequate intake of vita- 
min C, and contribute vitamin A and 
other vitamins in lesser amounts. 
One to one and one-half quarts of milk 
per day, or its equivalent in other dairy 
foods —cheese, butter, ice cream —are 
recommended for women during preg- 
nancy, and may be further increased 
lactation. 
+ forges, K. V., Stearns, G., and Macy 
: Maternal Nutrition and Child Health, 
Hclietio No. 123, National Research 
Council, Washington, D. C. (Nov.) 1950. 
2. Keane, K. W., Cohn, E. M., and John- 
son, B. C.: Reproductive failure of rate on 
glyceryl trilaurate-containing diets and its 
prevention by certain natural fats. J. Nutr, 
45:275 (Oct.) 1951, 


GY 
| Since 1915... the National 
Dairy Council, a non-profit 

- > 
ee and education to extend the 


use of dairy products. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Those of you whom we have met personally 
have told us that you always welcome new 
teaching aids. And so we have recently added 
the 4-page student and consumer folders shown 
and described on this page to our file of 
available educational material. 


We hope you will add these folders to your 
files, too. They are free, and are available in 
quantity for distribution to your classes. 
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Soda-made 
home-made Cakes 


. contains recipes for delicious 
“praise-winning” cakes. These recipes 
employ our sweet-milk Baking Soda- 
vinegar formula. This formula assures 
the tenderness, moistness, lightness 
and quality every homemaker wants in 
a cake—the same qualities for which 
cakes made with sour milk, and leav- 
ened with soda, have always been 
famous. 


Order your Baking Soda 
Teaching Aids Now 


How to Clean it 
With Baking Soda 


. «+ @ practical guide to everyday cleaning 
tasks made easy and simple with the use of 
Baking Soda, a pure food product with special 
cleansing qualities. Contains formulas for Bak- 
ing Soda solutions and step-by-step directions 
for each specific cleaning job. 


You are cordially 

tnetled Co vistl us 

al oar Booth 286 
July Chrough ninth 
wmerican Home Economics 

Convention 

Civic sludilovum 

Fan Srancisco, California 


Baking Soda Helps for a 
Top Score in Good Grooming 


. «+ points up the contribution of diet and 
good health to a well-groomed appearance, as 
well as the importance of hair, skin and den- 

tal hygiene. Also includes a check list for 
ood grooming, health rules, and Baking Soda 
rst-aid suggestions. 


for 
Summer 
for 
Fall 
Classes! 


Those of you who have teaching assignments this summer—and those 
of you who are looking ahead to fall—will find it convenient to place 


your orders for these student and consumer folders NOW! 


So just 


order the quantity of each that you will need. And we will be happy 
to see that your order is shipped immediately or September 1, if you 
prefer. Just specify the delivery date. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA .... 


are both pure Bicarbonate of Soda. Both are of uniform fineness and quality. 
Both are untouched by human hands during the complete process of manufac- 
ture. Not only do both make a definite contribution to the foods of today as a 
modern, outstanding leavening agent, they are also always readily available as 
a household cleanser and as a safe, economical good-grooming aid. 


Home Economics Department 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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CHIQUITA BANANA SAYS : 


4 A fine flavor blend of two popular foods... 
Banana Cottage Cheese Salad 


BANANA COTTAGE CHEESE SALAD 


Peel banana and cut lengthwise into halves. Place halves, 

Parsley cut side up, side by side, in center of salad plate. Place ball 

Salad greens or scoop of cottage cheese at each end between the banana 

1 slice stuffed olive halves. Sprinkle cheese with paprika and top with small 

sprigs of parsley. Garnish with crisp salad greens, a slice of 

2 pimiento strips stuffed olive and pimiento strips. Serve with sweet or tart 
salad dressing. One serving. 


*Use fully ripe banana . . . yellow peel flecked with brown. 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Pier 3, North River, New York 6, N. Y. 
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YOUR CAREER... 
MORE COMPLETE 


ARMY DIETITIAN 


Serve Humanity 


In the finest, most completely equipped Army 
hospitals all over the world. Use your 
professional knowledge and skills in 

dietetics to benefit a wide variety of patients. 
Work with one of the top medical teams 

in your field, learning and developing 

with the best! 


Serve your Country 


As a fully commissioned officer in the 
United States Army. Start with the same 
rank and privileges as your male colleagues. 
Turn your skills to the direct benefit of 

the nation by restoring America’s sick and 
injured fighting men to health. 


Serve Yourself 


By taking advantage of the personal as well 
as the professional opportunities offered 

in the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps. 
Meet new and interesting people. Enjoy an 
annual 30 day vacation with pay. Share 
your life with a group of young professional 
men and women who hold common interests 
and a common ideal of service. 


Begin this exciting threefold career now . . . a: 
Woman Medical Specialist. Nowhere in medical service will 
you find a life as richly rewarding in so many ways. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL 
SPECIALIST CORPS 


The Surgeon General— United Stotes Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 
Attention: Personne! Division 


Please send me further information on my opportu- 
nities as a Dietitian in the United States Army 


C) Check if also interested in training opportunities I 
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Having fine time... 
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GENERAL 


Consumer Service Department 


in White Plains, and General Foods operat! 
for the extra sery ices— 


for our fast-growing 
through the years. 


OUR NEW HOME is on 4 hilltop 
e the 100 


(thank goodness!) it's big enough even 
General Foods family. 1200 of us who servic 
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= you were h 
Gladys Zeccero: ere to sce photography speci 
Martha Kelly lets frosting here to join Ellen A 
t surrounds the kitchen. peek at them with Helen Service 
eral Foods our Laundry Center. We 
ucts, Satina and La F wad 
France, here. 
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wish you were with 


Hope you'll visit us in our new home this summer 


Familiar symbol of the 50 home economists 
lh foo in our Consumer Service Department, 


We wish you were here to see our magnificent new Insti- 
tution Kitchen. Barbara Hansen meringues pies made with 
Jell-O Pudding and Pie Filling while Frances Biscan takes the 
delicious finished product from the deck oven, 


a 


We wish you were here to help us product-test Birds Fye 
Chicken Pies. Home economist Rita Kenny is serving ‘em up 
piping hot to Product Representative Helen Rose and Birds 
Eye Poultry Product Manager, George Vail. 
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® Catherine T. Dennis Speaks for Vocational 
Education 


Catherine T. Dennis, president-elect of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, appeared be- 
fore the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Education and Labor in May on behalf of 
appropriations for vocational education. Miss Den- 
nis, speaking for the AHEA, reminded the House 
Subcommittee of the valuable training provided by 
vocational education and of the need for continuing 
and strengthening this kind of training in our pub- 
lic schools. 

Miss Dennis then asked that adequate funds be 
appropriated to carry on the vocational education 
program effectively. 


®@ Congressional support for the human nutri- 
tion and home economies program in the Agri- 
cultural Research Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture was urged by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Manger, who appeared before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for Agriculture on 
April 29. Mrs. Manger, a member of the AHEA 
legislative committee, emphasized the research con- 
tributions of the Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics Branches of the ARS to the welfare of the 
nation’s families and urged the Senate to follow 
the lead of the House in approving an increased 
budget for research in nutrients in food composi- 
tion and in use of available foods for improved 
nutrition. 

Mrs. Manger also expressed the Association's sup- 
port for the important programs of both the School 
Lunch and the Co-operative Extension Service. 


@ Fulbright funds were threatened by House ac- 
tion cutting $6 million from the $15 million re- 
quested by the Department of State to operate 
its international exchange activities in the fiscal 
year 1955. At the time this Journat went to press 
the Senate had not yet acted on the appropriations 
bill. If the House action is sustained in the Sen- 
ate it will curtail exchanges under the Fulbright 
Act and virtually eliminate a program under the 
Smith-Mundt Act. The AHEA international com- 
mittee supplied information to the legislative com- 


mittee for use in preparing a letter for the Senate 
subcommittee. The letter explained the value of 
the Fulbright program in facilitating international 
exchanges of students and urged the Senate to 
restore the House cut. 


@ Still pending at press time also were the bills 
introduced to carry out the President's proposals 
for revisions in the Social Security System, for the 
housing program, for a White House Conference 
on Education, and for changes in the vocational 
education legislation. 

Since the vocational education bill provides a new 
formula for allocation of vocational education funds 
to states, the AHEA legislative committee suggests 
that members discuss the bill with the state super- 
visors of home economics and the state directors 
of vocational education for information about how 
the bill will affect each state. 


@ Next year’s AHEA legislative program. The 
legislative committee reminds members that the 
legislative program adopted in 1953 (see page 515 
of the September 1953 JournaL) was designed as 
a two-year program. However, Mrs. Bertha Akin 
Gregory, chairman of the committee on legislation, 
announces that the committee will consider any 
revisions that members wish to suggest before the 
annual meeting. Mrs. Gregory's address is 4531 
Van Ness Street, N.W., Washington 16, D.C. 


®@ Background material on food and nutrition re- 
search and on social security is available in two 
new publications: 

Food and nutrition research in the United States 
is the subject of a 368-page report, “Survey of Food 
and Nutrition Research in the United States of 
America, 1952-53,” just issued by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The survey was made by 
the National Research Council under a contract 
arranged by the USDA Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. The report may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Price $1.75 per copy. 

“Your Stake in Social Security,” a Public Affairs 
pamphlet by Arthur J. Altmeyer, former Commis- 
sioner for Social Security, discusses our Social Secu- 
rity System, President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions for revisions in it, and suggests other revisions. 
Copies are available from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price 25 cents. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, July 6 to 9, 1954 
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Home Cconomics 


New Dimensions in International Programs 


UR programs of international service—ex- 

panding so rapidly in this postwar decade 
of construction, reconstruction, and uncertain peace 
—draw into their activities increasing numbers of 
home economists. And these home economists find 
that not only are they in programs increasing in 
number but also are in programs reaching over 
into new and unfamiliar situations. 

How, then, may we join in these activities— 
at home or abroad—with assurance and ability, 
with skill and understanding? 

In simplest terms this was the theme of the 
conference on The Home Economist in Expanding 
Programs of International Service, presented at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, May 10, 
11, and 12 by the American Home Economics As- 
sociation in co-operation with the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 


Conference Program 
GENERAL SESSIONS 

Facts and Problems in International Programs of Home 
Economics 

The Home Economist and Changing Patterns of Family Liv- 
ing around the World 

The Home Economist in the Present Co-operative Approach 
to Educstion for International Understanding 


ConrereNceE Work Groups 
I. How can we best serve students from other countries? 
II. How can we provide effective experiences for visiting 
professional workers and other leaders? 
III. How can we provide better educational materials for 


home economists in expanding programs of inter- 
national service? 


[AurHors’ Nore: Press time for this issue of the JournnaL 
was postponed in order that we might here share with all 
members of the Association the conference on The Home 
Economist in Expanding Programs of International Service. 
We offer the high lights of the conference, the flavor of the 
meetings, the challenges and the mandates given us by the 
speakers and the participants, and a summary of the con- 
ference recommendations. The conference can be only a 
beginning of activity in many areas. We present it—and its 
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Helen Judy Bond and Elda Robb 


Dr. Bond, head, department of home economics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
Robb, director, School of Home Economics, Sim- 
mons College, served as co-chairmen of the con- 
ference on The Home Economist in Expanding 
Programs of International Service. Mrs. Bond 
will present the conference findings in more 
detail on a general session program of the AHEA 
1954 annual meeting. During the annual meet- 
ing AHEA groups will discuss those recommenda- 
tions which can be built into the plans for action 
for next year. 


IV. How can home economists be better selected and pre- 
pared for service abroad? 


V. How can we achieve more effective intercultural un- 
derstanding in the area of home and family living? 


Dinner MEETING 
The World Situation Related to the Home and the Family 


Opening the conference, Mrs. Elizabeth Sweeney 
Herbert, president of AHEA, pointed to the confer- 
ence design of general sessions alternating with 
work group meetings, the general sessions keyed to 
the aims of the conference: to survey the facts and 
problems involved; to enlarge our background un- 
derstanding of family living around the world; and 
to consider our place in a co-operative approach 
in international programs. Ways in which we 
may attack these problems were expressed as topics 
for the conference work groups. 

Background information about international pro- 
grams was assembled from many sources and pre- 
sented as the touch-off of the conference by Muriel 
Brown of the International Division of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. The “facts” go something like 
this: 


recommendations—here for your consideration before next 
month’s annual meeting of AHEA, in order that each AHEA 
member may then help to blueprint wisely the “new dimen- 
sions” of our service in international programs. 

The Association hopes to issue a publication including 
all of the speeches and the detailed recommendations of the 
conference before the annual meeting. If you wish to be 
notified of the publication date and the price, send your 
name and address to the Jounwat editor.—H.J.B. and E.R.] 
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Our expanding programs of international service 
are two-way—home economists from the United 
States go to other countries; women from other 
countries come here. 

This international exchange of persons and ideas 
in the broad field of home economics goes on un- 
der the following auspices: 


U.S. Government Programs 

State Department. The main exchange of persons 
program is a State Department operation, conducted 
under two principal legislative acts: 

1. The Smith-Mundt Act—the basic one—with 
grantees going either way paid in U.S. dollars. 

2. The Fulbright Act, with grantees paid in the 
currency of the countries involved. Money is 
derived from the sale abroad of surplus war 
materials, 

There are special funds for smaller programs. 

The object of all these programs under the State 
Department is to increase international good will 
and understanding through projects of benefit to 
the United States and to the participating countries. 
In all, some 7500 grantees from the United States 
and 70 other countries participated in these pro- 
grams last year. 

The Foreign Operations Administration combines 
technical and economic assistance programs and 
some kinds of military aid. Specialists are sent 
upon request to co-operating countries in need of 
and wishing our technical assistance. Some of the 
people from these countries come to the United 
States for technical training on FOA grants. 

The Department of Defense conducts a small 
program in the Ryukyus; Department of Commerce, 
Office of the Trust Territories, conducts some edu- 
cational programs in the Territories; and other U.S. 
government agencies have a few special grants. 


Foreign Governments 


Foreign governments also carry on international 
educational exchange programs with the U.S. 
U.S. Private Organizations 

Foundations, churches, schools, service clubs, 
national and state organizations, and professional 
organizations interest themselves in the problems 
of foreign countries, sending materials, money, sup- 
plies, and people to those countries, and bringing 
foreign students or visitors to the United States. 
A few may be mentioned as examples: 

The Institute of International Education serves 
as a clearinghouse for students going and coming, 
including the students awarded the AHEA inter- 
national scholarships and fellowship. 
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Another example is the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, which co-operates with the Department 
of State in routing and guiding many foreign visi- 
tors in this country. 


International Agencies 


International agencies, particularly the United 
Nations, also carry on technical assistance pro- 
grams through such specialized agencies as the 
World Health Organization, the International La- 
bour Office, the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. 


Home Economics Participation 


Since 1951 at least 118 U.S. home economists 
have worked in 40 countries representing every 
region in the world. 

These home economists are (1) teaching and 
doing research under the educational exchange 
program of the State Department; (2) work- 
ing as specialists for FOA, in village development 
programs, as advisers to ministries, as specialists 
in home crafts or nutrition, for example; (3) par- 
ticipating in UNESCO fundamental education proj- 
ects; (4) serving as teachers, extension workers, 
community nutrition workers, teacher trainers, nu- 
trition research specialists under FAO; (5) teach- 
ing and doing community education under boards 
of foreign missions; (6) developing community 
projects or establishing colleges and departments 
of home economics under such special auspices 
as the Ford Foundation. 


The Problems 


Some of the questions connected with the inter- 
national programs were placed before the confer- 
ence by a ten-member panel. We summarize them 
very briefly: 

What should be the content of home economics education 
programs abroad? 

Is group orientation in summer seminars for students about 
to enroll in our universities the most effective kind of orien- 
tation? Would a week of living with a family be better? 

How can schools and sponsors obtain enough information 
about students and visitors well in advance to assist them 
in planning their programs? 

How can “team” co-ordination among the agencies co- 
operating in these programs be improved? 

How can students acquire the ability to translate their 
training to their own country when they return home? 

Can faculty and sponsors in the United States become 
more familiar with the family living patterns in the coun- 
tries from which students and visitors come? 

Should schools try to set up special courses for foreign 
students? 

Should foreign visitors come in groups? 
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Is training in special places preferable to training received 
in regular classes with U.S. students? 

How important is it for a student from abroad to return 
home with a degree? 

Is it not possible that the value of teacher training may 
outweigh value of study of subject matter? 

What types of individuals should agencies bring to the 
United States? Outstanding persons? Those in administra- 
tive positions? 

How can more home economists be encouraged to work 


abroad? 


Groups meeting for three sessions discussed these 
problems and many other aspects of the five topics. 


“Tin Can or Infrared” 


Choosing this title for his dinner talk, William F. 
Russell, president of Teachers College, reminded 
each of us that technical assistance programs may 
need to choose between teaching a poverty-stricken 
people to cook better in a tin can and trying to 
transplant infrared broilers. Dr. Russell continued: 


Certainly we Americans, of all people, have learned by 
our own experience [following the War between the States] 
that when we are dealing with an underdeveloped agrarian 
society of proud people (and I don’t know any people any- 
where in the world that are not proud) that the inviting 
of visitors, direct financial aid, and missionary efforts, while 
obviously having some good effect, also have their bad 
effects; but that training of top leadership and some support 
of their later work at home, and the training of youth on a 
demonstration basis, have many good effects with almost no 
bad effects whatsoever. 


Harold E. Stassen, director of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, as the dinner meeting speaker 
on the subject “The World Situation Related to 
the Home and the Family” told the conference: 


If programs of technical co-operation are to be successfully 
carried through, it is essential that their impact be felt not 
only by nations or by communities but down to the very 
heart of everyday life—the family unit. 

If these programs can reach the family group, they will 
most certainly have a positive effect on the life of the nation. 

In this respect, the women of all nations of the world are 
having a growing direct influence on national life. Gradually 
they are participating more fully in community affairs. 

These beneficial cultural changes have made the job of 
the home economist vitally important to the success of our 
technical co-operation programs. 

36 home economists from the United 
In addition, 
over 300 women have been brought to the United States 
from 45 countries since 1951, to study in the various ficlds 


Today there are 
States at work in 21 countries of the world. 


of the home economics programs. 

Today there are more than 1700 technicians working in 
38 underdeveloped countries throughout the world—an in- 
crease of about 12 per cent over the year. FOA is aiming 
for a goal of 2500 technicians during 1955. 

I am certain that a professional group such as yours, whose 
membership is spread throughout the country, could be of 
great assistance in helping us fulfill these needs. If you would 
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urge skilled home economists to participate in these tremen- 
dously important programs you would be doing your country 
a great service and you will have contributed to the better- 
ment of our friends and neighbors throughout the world. 


Changing Patterns of Family Living 


Presiding at the second general session, L. H. 
Norton, assistant director, Office of Food and Agri- 
culture, FOA, reminded the conference that Ameri- 
cans have very little scientific knowledg®? which 
we can claim as exclusively ours, but that “if we 
do have a corner on anything it is on the manner 
in which research and basic knowledge can be made 
applicable in ways everyone can understand.” 

“How can ‘know-how’ be packaged so that it 
will serve families in other countries?” Mr. Norton 
queried as he introduced the two speakers of the 
morning, Margaret Hockin, chief, Home Econom- 
ics Section, Nutrition Division, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, Rome, and Harold F. Clark, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College. 

In her talk on “The Home Economist and Chang- 
ing Patterns of Family Living around the World” 
[which will appear in a later Journat], Dr. Hockin 
pointed out that major changes are taking place 
among the rural people in the countries she called 
“rapidly developing,” in preference to “underdevel- 
oped.” On the positive side, she said, these changes 
fall into three major areas: political, social, and 
economic. 


What We Know about Helping People 


From personal study and experience in almost 
every country in the world, Dr. Clark told the con- 
ference that with regard to raising the incomes of 
underdeveloped countries, we have found out that 
the [cultural] price of an extremely rapid rise in 
the standard of living is very high. 

Once any country decides that it wants a given increase 
in its standard of living, suggestions can be made as to al- 
ternative ways of getting the increase. Suggestions can also 
be made about specific improvements that would not involve 
fundamental changes in the culture. In all cases, some ad- 
vances can be made by relatively minor changes. Any 
person working abroad should have a multiplicity of these 
changes available for suggestion. 

. a more functional type of educational program is 
the most feasible way to bring substantial changes at a rea 
sonable [cultural] price during a reasonable time 


The theme of intercultural understanding and 
great caution in dealing with cultures other than 
our own was likewise strongly apparent in the main 
address of the last general session by George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College, who spoke to 
the conference on “The Home Economist in the 
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Present Co-operative Approach to Education for 
International Understanding.” One path to this un- 
derstanding, said Dr. Shuster, is UNESCO, which 
believes that it has found a pattern in which people 
can go with each other, despite their different cul- 
tural, educational, and economic backgrounds. 


Conference Recommendations 


Conference recommendations are to be given 
in full in the conference publication. The list 
presented here includes all of the main points on 
which recommendations were made, though each 
is presented in a somewhat condensed form. 


In order that the student, specialist, or other professional 
worker be most quickly and effectively oriented to the 
facts of family living in a strange culture, it is recommended 
that the person participate in a seminar or workshop which 
studies the characteristics of the country of intended resi- 
dence and live with a family or in a situation which per- 
mits him to share family experiences. 

In order to develop respect and appreciation for people, 
family values, and practices in cultures different from one’s 
own, it is recommended that each person involved be en- 
couraged to make as many individual contacts as possible 
and that persons going to new cultures evaluate their ex- 
periences carefully. 

In order to help people recognize and understand their 
own problems, identify their own needs, organize their own 
leadership in terms of their own culture patterns and values, 
it is recommended that use be made of natural groupings of 
people, or that people of common interests and needs be 
brought together as often as possible to discuss problems of 
concern to them and possible ways of working together to- 
ward their solution. 

In order to study the effectiveness of the home economist 
in bringing about better intercultural understanding, it is 
recommended that FOA and other agencies with intercul- 
tural programs make studies to determine the effectiveness 
of their programs for the families being aided. 

In order to achieve the teamwork necessary within and 
between working groups providing technical assistance, it is 
recommended that mission directors be encouraged to keep 
constantly before their staffs the fact that problems of 
family living cut across many professional fields and that 
successful participation requires careful joint planning. 

In order to avoid the disappointments and misunder- 
standings which sometimes arise in connection with inter- 
national programs when they are carried on by many dif- 
ferent organizations and individuals, it is recommended that 
greater efforts be made by organizations sending personnel 
abroad to overlap terms of service and that cumulative files 
and follow-up meetings be organized. 

In order to provide better educational materials for home 
economists in expanding programs of international service, 
it is recommended that the systematic organized compila- 
tion and sharing of resources available and related to such 
a program be undertaken. Such resources include both per- 
sonnel and materials, 

In order to provide materials suitable for the country in 
which they are to be used, it is recommended that an ap- 
propriate organization be encouraged to develop a program 


of methods and materials workshops at teacher-training in- 
stitutions in interested countries. 

In order to provide authentic information about home 
economics to officials of countries where this field is not 
well known, it is recommended that a kit of materials be 
made available to embassies and consulates. 

In order to make the programs for students or other visi- 
tors more meaningful and to utilize their limited time to the 
fullest advantage, it is recommended that a handbook of 
information useful for sponsors and hosts be prepared. 

In order to acquaint members of the AHEA with possi- 
bilities of service abroad, it is recommended that an article 
or series of articles covering pertinent points be prepared 
for the JournaL or Home Economics. 

In order to assure the greatest benefit to the sending 
country from the student or visitor brought to the United 
States, it is recommended that preference be given to indi- 
viduals who have the ability to select from the unfamiliar 
way of life those factors which will be useful in their coun- 
tries and to individuals who occupy positions of leadership in 
their own country. 

In order to provide more systematic orientation for persons 
going from one culture to another in professional roles, it is 
recommended that materials available should be presented 
in an organized and systematic form, that special orientation 
workshops be established, that evaluation of orientation pro- 
cedures and programs be carried out. 

In order to facilitate scheduling foreign visitors and plan- 
ning programs for them, it is recommended that in each 
institution or agency participating in intercultural educa- 
tional experiences one individual be designated as a “con- 
tact person.” 

In order to expand and enrich the learning opportunities 
of students from other countries, it is recommended that col- 
leges and universities where foreign students are enrolled 
study their present advisory procedures in the light of the 
special needs of those students and that every effort be 
made to plan the educational program of foreign students 
to meet their individual interests and needs. 

In order to broaden the experiences of guidance personnel 
serving students from abroad, it is recommended that addi- 
tional funds be provided for foreign travel and study for 
selected American faculty members. 

In order to continue to provide family living experiences 
for visitors from abroad, it is recommended that continued 
emphasis be given (by AHEA) to the contribution being 
made by home economics homemakers. 

In order to derive the greatest benefit from the contri- 
butions of the workers available, it is recommended that 
there be increased flexibility in the arrangements, regulations, 
and pianning of various agencies concerned with the inter- 
national service of home economists. 

In order to better co-ordinate interrelating of private, gov- 
ernmental, or international programs and agencies, it is 
recommended that an office of home economics be estab- 
lished in the FOA. 


New Dimensions 


“These recommendations impose new and chal- 
lenging dimensions for home economics,” said Mrs. 
Herbert in accepting the report of the conference 
work groups. “They can be implemented only if 
AHEA, toc, acquires a new dimension.” 
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in the Secondary School 


S leaders in the field of home and family 

living we may assume that effective co- 
operative planning is taking place in a majority of 
homes today. In school classrooms we may also 
assume that much teacher-pupil planning is taking 
place. But let us face the situation as we meet it 
in everyday living. 

Many homes and classrooms function in an au- 
thoritarian way. This is a pattern recognized by 
students and accepted by parents. In the classroom 
it is sometimes considered evidence of good teach- 
ing. For parents, teachers, and students it is easy, 
as following anything familiar is easy. But we know 
today, through new understanding of how we learn 
and of group techniques, that we must change our 
methods of teaching. When we are conscious of 
the interaction of people in a group the authori- 
tarian approach in working with students and par- 
ents must give way to a joint sharing in education. 


What Is Teacher-Pupil Planning? 


H. H. Giles, who has worked many years in many 
areas, says teacher-pupil planning is the “maximum 
participation in the process of their [the pupils’} 
education.” (1) When parents are asked to partic- 
ipate in planning we have additional interested 
people who want the best for their children and 
who will help keep the whole program realistic. 
Specifically, planning with a group substitutes ask- 
ing for telling and substitutes group decisions 
guided by the teacher for individual ones, usually 
those of the teacher. The group recognizes the 
worth of each individual, for each has an oppor- 
tunity to contribute his ideas and to participate in 
the activities decided on by the group. Group 
planning gives each one in the group the oppor- 
tunity for choice-making in line with his greatest 
interest, both at the moment and in line with long- 
range goals. 

How Extensively Can We Use 
Teacher-Pupil Planning? 


All teachers can achieve some student participa- 
tion in planning. An “it-won't-hurt-to-try” outlook, 


Teacher-Pupil-Parent Planning 


Constance L. Herbst 


Miss Herbst is head of the home economics de- 
partment in Cheltenham Township High School, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. This article is one of 
a series prepared for secondary school teachers 
in response to wishes expressed in a Journal 
readership survey last year. 


coupled with recognition that there are certain fac- 
tors to consider, is essential. First of these factors 
is that each teacher has her limitations although 
some success can be achieved by everyone. Second, 
the students must be ready for group planning, 
either through the teacher's own preparation or 
that given by teachers in other areas. Third, short 
periods and large classes will limit the amount of 
group planning that is possible. Fourth, the fa- 
cilities may be limited, or may need rearranging, 
or may limit the effectiveness of the group activity. 
Fifth, if planning involves an entire course of study 
or area of work for a year, administration, faculty, 
and parent understanding and acceptance are de- 
sirable. Such planning may also involve school or 
state requirements to be met. 


What Are the Preliminary Considerations? 


We should be familiar with the reactions of 
students in the age group with which we work and 
should try to project ourselves into the situation. 
We may ask: “What will happen if I let them 
choose anyone they wish to work with? What con- 
tingencies must I meet if all are not amenable to 
the suggestions of the group?” 

It is helpful to know something of patterns set 
in other classes or in schools from which the stu- 
dents come. To some students, planning with a 
group may not be a new experience. Others, how- 
ever, may even need individual briefing when they 
transfer from other classes or schools. 

We should know our class leaders, and the pat- 
tern of interaction in the group must be recognized 
as soon as possible. Effort should be made to inte- 
grate isolates or small rejected groups into the 
entire group. A sociogram early in the term, fol- 
lowed up at intervals with other sociograrns, can 
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be a guide to help a group move in the right direc- 
tion. 

Likewise, the family patterns of the group should 
be known early in the year. Where home visiting 
is a part of the school program teachers will know 
communities well, but it may be months until all 
the new homes are visited. Until then or when 
visiting isn’t possible the students might write let- 
ters or compositions introducing their families. 
These compositions make good references through 
the year, as do the cumulative records in the school 
office. Any bits of information about the students 
that will be of help can be assembled on conven- 
ient cards for use by several teachers. 

We will be wise to prepare for some resistance 
to teacher-pupil-parent planning. A new experi- 
ence is sometimes upsetting; the proper balance 
for all is rarely attained in any one group. To be 
jostled from a comfortable groove is not taken 
kindly by some students, nor teachers. Careful 
planning is necessary to minimize unhappy experi- 
ences. 


How Can We Go about Teacher-Pupil 
Planning? 


There is no magic formula for being a good 
teacher-pupil planner. It is slow—one step at a 
time. We need not plan with all groups nor for 
any great length of time all at once; nor can we 
expect immediate success nor uninterrupted suc- 
cess. 

Start with planning and choice-making that is 
easy, partly because of resistance and partly as a 
breaking-in process. Start with short blocks of time 
for setting up problems or goals in small group 
discussions, perhaps as little as ten minutes. This 
gives both students and teacher a goal easily 
achieved. 

The students need adequate preparation or too 
many will be baffled or frustrated and the teacher 
will be, too. We need to explain why we are plan- 
ning together and set goals for time and what is 
to be achieved. When the students understand the 
purpose and some improvement is noted, they can 
set the time limit and what they hope to achieve. 
They can suggest ways of working, sources of in- 
formation, and ways to present their activities to 
the class. 

Frequent evaluation will be needed. It may be 
no more than saying, “What was good about our 
group meetings today? What needs improvement? 
What can we do better tomorrow?” with a re- 
minder at the next meeting of these hoped-for im- 
provements. Progress toward more remote goals 
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should be checked along the way. “Where are we 
going? What have we accomplished so far?” A 
variety of evaluation devices can be used. Changes 
in original goals and new planning may be in order 
after evaluation at the end of a unit, report period, 
or semester. 

Our own success may be evaluated also. We 
may try the same thing in other groups, or in other 
ways, or go to another step with the same group. 
Random groups for a 10-minute discussion meeting 
on food problems of teen-agers may be fine, but 
the same groups may not be effective in achieving 
goals. We may want a more closely knit group 
with similar interests discovered through a socio- 
gram or in some other way. Decide on the ultimate 
goal. Noticeable growth in planning with students 
doesn’t come overnight, nor in a week or month. 

Back of any achievement in planning with stu- 
dents lies preplanning by the teacher. Some edu- 
cators have the idea that the students do all the 
work and see only the informal class situation with 
the teacher at times completely in the background. 
Preplanning is of a different nature than prepara- 
tion for a lesson or unit presented and taught by 
the teacher to a passive class. Possible interests 
are examined, possible problems anticipated, pos- 
sible resources planned for, and possible workable 
group situations tentatively thought through. Re- 
source units are scanned and a background of 
experience is drawn upon. It may be an adventure 
into the unknown, but it is an adventure which 


has been carefully considered. 


In Which Areas Can We Use Teacher-Pupil 
Planning? What Forms May It Assume? 


Simple methods of planning with students are 
so common that we need mention only briefly a 
few that homemaking teachers use, such as plan- 
ning for division of labor in a meal preparation 
lesson or unit, for what needs to be done in clean- 
ing the apartment, for setting time limits for a 
clothing construction project or making toys in a 
child development unit. It may be as simple as 
where to sit in a classroom, with whom to work, 
or how to work. We cannot stop with the simple 
things but must go on to the broader aspects of 
planning which involve choice-making, goal 
achievement, and self- and group-evaluation. This 
form of teacher-pupil planning may be analyzing 
homemaking activities and planning the basic types 
of units for one year; setting the goals for each 
unit, group, individual, or both; suggesting activi- 
ties for carrying out these goals; planning the time 
to be spent in view of the goals; planning for shar- 
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ing information or experience with others in the 
class; evaluating group and individual goals; and 
replanning after evaluation. 

Although a great deal of planning is done orally 
with both groups and individuals, there are other 
methods which contribute to the whole picture. 
Individual goals and plans for activities may be 
written. The sociogram aids in setting up working 
groups. The small discussion group may set up 
goals, examine ways of achieving these goals, or 
select problems it considers important for reporting 
back to the whole group. A person outside the 
group may be invited in by the students, not as a 
speaker, but as a resource person. Even the ques- 
tionnaire has a place. It may be used to learn indi- 
vidual interests, evaluate progress with a group, or 
be a step in involving parents in planning as will 
be mentioned later. 


What Are Student Reactions to 
Teacher-Pupil Planning? 


Some reactions are spontaneous. Others may be 
obtained through oral discussion, unsigned state- 
ments, and questionnaires. These examples of stu- 
dent reaction should challenge a teacher: “This is 
silly,” “It takes too long,” “Why waste time—just 
tell us what to do.” 

The teacher may feel rewarded when she reads, 
“I don't like taking the time to plan goals but I 
guess it is better so you can do a job efficiently.” 
And she should feel a real sense of achievement 
when evaluation results in: 

We really achieved all our goals. 

This unit included everything important that we needed 
to know. 

We all felt responsible for success because we had some- 
thing to say about it [this from the least responsive 10th 
grade group of boys and girls in the school]. 

When you check [goals] you can find defects and correct 
them the next time [after evaluation and new planning). 

Planning these [individual and small group projects) are 
fun and offer interesting ways of learning. 

I like them [small group discussions] better than the large 
group ones. Each individual has more of a chance to 
express her opinion and I also think more gets accom- 


plished. 
What Can Be the Part of Parents in Planning? 


In addition to the home visit for home project 
planning so familiar to all, there are other ways 
parents can participate in planning. Three of these 
have been or are being used at Cheltenham High 
School. For many years we have sent a letter to 
parents during September explaining the participa- 
tion of the students in planning their homemaking 
activities based on their interests and needs. Since 
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the parents are more aware than is the school of 
the immediate needs as well as accomplishments 
of their daughter, they are asked to list both at the 
bottom of the letter. Returns are usually 25 per 
cent. Suggestions are checked during the year, and 
if a girl has not covered these items in her personal 
or group goals we try to provide such experiences 
as a contribution to family living. 

During a recent evaluation of our school by the 
Middle States Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges, parents were invited to work with 
faculty and student committees in planning for the 
year. Meetings were held at night in order that 
fathers might attend. In homemaking, question- 
naires were used to give all parents of students 
taking homemaking an opportunity to evaluate the 
program. 

During this school year a homemaking advisory 
committee was set up as an outgrowth of the satis- 
factions resulting from working with parents on the 
school evaluation. After the plan was cleared with 
the principal, it was presented at a meeting of the 
committee on committees of the Home and School 
Association. The purpose of the committee was ex- 
plained and approval given. This committee then 
described the plan to the Home and School Asso- 
ciations of the township and members were sug- 
gested. The six members represent homes in five 
different sections of the township and with children 
at elementary, high school, and graduate level. 
One family has no girls. One mother was trained 
in dietetics, one as a business executive. 

At the first meeting the purpose of the committee 
was explained and defined as “to act in an advisory 
capacity to the home economics department on 
problems of home and community living affecting 
the students and school curriculum.” During this 
and subsequent meetings discussions were held on 
a variety of problems on which the committee 
could work. Plans for action were set up at each 
meeting and reported on at the following meet- 
ing. 

Three meetings were held during the first semes- 
ter. At the third meeting we evaluated progress 
and made plans for two meetings during the sec- 
ond semester. As a result of a parents survey we 
discovered that more than 95 per cent of the par- 
ents were in favor of continuing the school require- 
ment that senior high school girls be required to 
take one year of homemaking during any one of 
the three years. 

Investigation of reasons why a minority tried to 
avoid this requirement led to the conclusion that 
parent opinion usually conditions the student and 
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that we should plan for school activities aimed at 
reconditioning. Our action program included a 
survey on the name (we call it homemaking). 
Seventy-five per cent of the girls felt that nothing 
could be better. Those who suggested other names 
gave either outmoded ones like “domestic science” 
or ones with a more limited connotation such as 
“home management and marriage preparation.” 

Out of the discussion on the name with one 
group of students came the suggestion of talking 
to groups just before curriculum choices were made 
in the spring. These girls planned and gave the 
talks, while others prepared and served refresh- 
ments. 

Another part of our action program resulted in 
permission by the principal to include a course 
description of Homemaking I and II on the cur- 
riculum sheet, similar to a description in a college 
catalog. Our long-range program includes plans 
for greater use of community resources, a recon- 
sideration of a program for boys begun in 1952, 
and augmentation of the department equipment 
to keep pace with the economic background of the 
homes in our community. 


Why Should We Plan with Students 
and Parents? 

Participation in any experience to which we 
have made a contribution is usually enjoyable. 
Although freedom to assist in planning is not al- 
ways welcomed, those who do participate are con- 
tributing to their own education by helping make 
group decisions. 

As teachers, we may feel that we are thoroughly 
aware of needs—until the students analyze their 
own progress. Former goals may need to be dras- 
tically changed from one time to another and some- 
times even eliminated as a new awareness of needs 
develops. 

When a group understands and participates in 
long-range planning it recognizes the schedule as 
a flexible one. Rarely are there complaints when 
roster changes mean changing plans or the omis- 
sion of a planned activity. Some students will 
immediately say, “Let's work on our group projects 
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today and go to the market tomorrow when the 
period isn’t shortened.” Others will need to be 
reminded of future plans and asked to suggest 
changes for the best use of the period (or week or 
other time block ). 

There is shared responsibility for both success 
and failure with consequent effort on both the part 
of teacher and students to improve the weak spots. 
Parent interest and participation is enlisted. For 
example, after our first advisory meeting one par- 
ent called 50 homes to get a poll of opinion on 
topics we had discussed. New ideas and new slants 
on old ideas develop. A healthy critical attitude 
results in improvements in curriculum, equipment, 
and personal relations between home and school. 

Growth for the students in use of time, sharing 
responsibility, respecting the opinions and wishes 
of others—all are evident. They, as well as the 
teacher, are aware of this growth even though they 
also say, “We must learn not to talk out of turn 
and not to argue.” 

Greatest of all the results of planning with stu- 
dents and parents are the innumerable satisfac- 
tions for the teacher. They are the things that give 
a lift and make one want to go on. 

No one can outline a step-by-step procedure for 
planning with a group. We know that the struc- 
ture of no two groups is the same, nor is it static. 
What will work one period won't work the next. 
What brought great satisfaction in January may 
have started hopelessly, it seemed, in September. 

We should start slowly and keep adding to our 
experiences. Evaluate often with students and for 
ourselves. Know where we are heading. Our meth- 
ods of working with students and parents will help 
set the climate in the classrooms and outside, too. 
Planning with students and parents is a challenge 
and it is fun. 
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A Thousand More Members than Ever Before 


And these 20 states exceeded the AHEA membership goal of “10 per cent 
more in °53-54.” Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Tennessee, Utah, and 
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T has been said that the United States is now 

on the threshold of a great expansion of adult 
education. Evidence would indicate that home 
economists, as influential leaders in education for 
home and family living, can make one of their 
greatest contributions in this trend. It appears, too, 
that insofar as they can and will extend leadership 
and assistance in strengthening and broadening 
this program of education, their work will become 
increasingly significant and influential. 

Vorkers in many areas of home economics, espe- 
cially those already engaged in adult educational 
activities, have frequently referred to handicaps. 
Many of these handicaps are due to the lack of 
reliable data that might be used to develop im- 
proved programs and educational materials for 
specific age and marital groups. For example, the 
lack of verified information relative to the charac- 
teristics, interests, and needs of rural families and 
rural family living, especially in the age range of 
18 to 30 years, has been the special concern of 
persons in the Agricultural Extension Service, 
teachers of vocational home economics in rural 
communities, and others employed in agricultural 
action programs. An awareness of the needs of 
these workers in terms of programs designed for 
rural families has stimulated interest for research 
in many areas of rural family relationships as well 
as studies of the family during its life cycles. 

The study referred to here purposed to do two 
things: (1) analyze and present data secured as a 
guide in developing programs and educational ma- 
terials for rural youth, both married and unmarried, 
and (2) determine the relationship between some 
of the personal and economic problems and needs 
of young rural families during the first five years 
of marriage and those factors which appear to be 
conducive to success.” 

? This is a report on a portion of the research study “An 
Analysis of Some Economic and Personal Factors Which 
Have Influenced the Home and Family Life of a Selected 
Group of Young Farm Families.” The study is under 
Dr. Hillman’s supervision, Published with the approval of 
the Director of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
as Journal article number 52-53. 

* This part of the study is reported in Extension Service 
Review 25, No. 4 ( April 1954), pp. 70 and 87. 


Areas of Need of Young Rural Homemakers’ 
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Information was obtained from 150 farm couples 
residing in four central Ohio counties. To qualify 
for the study each couple had to be (1) under 
30 years of age, (2) married no less than 12 months 
nor more than 60 months or five years, (3) re- 
side on and obtain the major part of its income 
from the farm, and (4) have one of the following 
relationships to the farm: owner-operator, tenant- 
operator, father-son arrangement, or hired manager. 

All contacts with the participating families were 
made by one investigator during the winter of 
1952-53. Information was obtained by personal in- 
terview and recorded on originally designed sched- 
ule forms divided into seven areas of information, 
These areas were: (1) general characteristics and 
background information relative to the families, 
(2) characteristics of the farm business, (3) physi- 
cal environment of the home, (4) home manage- 
ment factors, (5) personal factors, (6) economic 
factors, and (7) family relationships. 

This paper reports only those facets of the study 
concerned with educational needs, attitudes, and 
interests as expressed by the young wives. It has 
implications for home economists engaged in the 
formulation of adult educational programs and ma- 
terials for young rural homemakers, those building 
home economics curricula, and persons serving the 
schools as guidance personnel. 

The average age of all women in the study was 
24.4 years; the range from 19 to 30 years. The 
average length of marriage was 3.8 years; the range 
from 13 months to 59 months. The 150 couples had 
211 children or an average of 1.4 children. 

The homemakers reported the type of commu- 
nities in which they had lived prior to marriage as 
follows: 61 per cent had lived the major part of 
their lives on the farm; 39 per cent had nonfarm 
backgrounds. This tends to substantiate findings 
of previous studies which have indicated that an 
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ever-increasing number of rural youth are select- 
ing their mates from nonfarm areas. It has signifi- 
cance, too, in that not only must many rural home- 
makers make adjustments to homemaking respon- 
sibilities and children during the very early years 
of marriage but also adjustments to new social and 
physical environmental conditions. 

Prior to marriage 61 per cent of all the young 
women had been engaged in salaried employment. 
It was the young woman with the nonfarm back- 
ground who most generally had been so employed. 
It appears, therefore, that to integrate the group 
with nonfarm backgrounds and varied employment 
experience into a common rural social life or to 
formulate educational programs and materials for 
them is made more difficult by the differences in 
their experiences and past interests. 

A record of individual memberships, interest, 
and extent of participation in community activities 
and organizations was obtained from each home- 
maker. This considered both present participation 
and interest patterns and those prior to marriage. 
Data indicated that before marriage and while at- 
tending high school and/or college, most women 
had participated in some form of group activity. 
Table 1 shows the main groups to which the young 
homemakers had belonged and the amount of their 
total participation. On the average, the 150 home- 
makers had been members of two or more organi- 
zations. The young women who had dropped out 
of high school prior to graduation were members 
chiefly of the church and young people’s church 
societies. There appeared to be little difference in 
the organizational affiliations of those with farm 
or nonfarm backgrounds. 

Table 2 shows the main groups to which the 
women in the study belonged at time of interview. 
It will be noted that participation in group activ- 
ities or organizational relationships at that time 
indicated a low participation score. As was true 
before marriage, the majority did attend church 
regularly, and 39.3 per cent were active in allied 


TABLE | 
Number and per cent of women who belonged and participated 
in the indicated organizations prior to marriage 
(150 records) 


NUMBER PER CENT 


ORGANIZATION 


Church 126 93.0 


Young people's church societies 73 54.0 
Literary, music, camera, other 62 45.9 
4-H Club 48 35.5 
Social clubs 46 30.6 
Home economics, Future Homemakers of 

America 28 20.6 


Girl Scouts 16 11.8 


religious organizations. Others participated in so- 
cial clubs, the Extension Service, the Grange, lodge, 
and federated women’s clubs. Beyond that, how- 
ever, a large number were not active in any formal 
organization. The low participation might be par- 
tially explained by the fact that (1) 16.6 per cent 
of the women were engaged in off-farm employ- 
ment at time of interview and (2) the women 
had only preschool-age children — factors which 
may frequently limit the extent to which young 
homemakers can participate in community affairs. 
These did not appear to be the only reasons, how- 
ever, since, in direct answers to questions concern- 
ing nonparticipation, 39 per cent of the women 
indicated that many existing organizations did not 
meet their needs. They stated that programs and 
activities were frequently planned by older people 
and for older people with little of interest or edu- 
cational value for young married rural homemakers; 
also few organizations planned their programs so 
that husband and wife could participate together; 
and that there was little of social or recreational 
value to the meetings. Interestingly enough, 43 per 
cent of the women expressed a desire for study 
groups if based upon their own interest and needs. 
They wanted greater association with women of 
their own age. They wished that young families 
could take the responsibility for planning their own 
programs in connection with existing organizations. 
They wanted study groups combined with recrea- 
tional programs and “young couples’” clubs. 

Herein, perhaps, lies one of the greatest chal- 
lenges facing adult educational program planning: 
how to reach the groups who desire help, how to 
combine study and recreational programs, how to 
provide needed information in such a way as to 
permit “couple” participation, how to provide in- 
formation of equal interest to all and in keeping 
with the varied educational levels represented by 
such groups in specific communities. 

Information relative to number of years of formal 
schooling showed the educational level of those in 


TABLE 2 


Number and per cent of homemakers who belonged and 
partici pated in the indicated organizations at time of interview 
(150 records) 


NUMBER PER CENT 


ORGANIZATION 


Church 118 78.6 
Women's church societies 59 39.3 
Social clubs 28 18.6 
Extension Service 13 8.6 
Grange 10 6.6 
Women’s clubs (federated) 7 4.6 
Lodge 5 3.3 
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the study group to be generally high. There were 
only eight of the homemakers who had not grad- 
uated from high school; 39 had attended college; 
and 16 had graduated from college. These figures 
are in approximate agreement with other studies 
which have indicated that rural areas are rapidly 
becoming populated by young people with an ever- 
increasing school training. 


TABLE 3 
Areas of subject specialization 


SCHOOL 
(150 RECORDS) 


COLLEGE 
(39 RECORDS) 
SUBJECT SPECIALIZATION 


Per Cent Number 


General 105 70.0 9 3. 
Home economics 2 19.3 2. 
Commercial 16 10.7 

Elementary education 28. 


Number Per Cent 


Nursing 
Other. 35 


Data were secured relative to areas of concen- 
tration or subject-matter major while attending 
high school and college (table 3). Only 29 or 19.3 
per cent of the 150 women either attending or 
graduating from high school had majored in home 
economics at the high school level. Only one 
young woman out of the 39 attending college had 
majored in home economics. These figures are 
significant in light of later findings which indicated 
personal and economic problems affecting the lives 
of the women in the study and subject-matter ma- 
terial which they would like to have covered in 
adult classes or made available through printed 
educational matter. One finding which should be 
of special significance to all persons planning 
adult educational programs is this: 21 per cent of 
all women in the study indicated that their lack 
of knowledge in certain home management prac- 
tices and techniques was a factor which was affect- 
ing the happiness and unity of their homes. 

When asked to indicate specific areas in which 
they wished that their premarital experience and 
training had been more complete, the homemakers’ 
replies fell into these subject-matter categories: 


1. Home management 
Time and energy management 
Techniques of work simplification 
Improved methods of work 
Purchasing and management of items for the home 
Sewing techniques (especially clothing for children) 
How to enjoy housekeeping 
Care of home furnishings 
Preparation, cooking, serving of family meals, how to 
use farm produce to the best advantage 


NEEDS OF YOUNG RURAL HOMEMAKERS 


Child development 

General principles of development (physical, 
emotional, mental ) 

Behavior problems and discipline 

Diseases of children: their treatment and care 

Child guidance and recreation 

Money management 

Management of irregular cash income 

Keeping and evaluation of records 

The kinds, extent, and quality of real income 

Family relationships 

Early adjustments in marriage 

Adjustments to children 

Sex information 

Information as to the responsibilities in marriage 

Family health and recreation 

Planning a family nutrition program 

Knowledge of first aid and medical care of the sick 

Planning a recreational program for all family members 

The foregoing list appears to call particular at- 
tention to the fact that many interests of young 
married rural homemakers center around the very 
practical side of housekeeping, homemaking, child 
care, and family life. Other data indicated that the 
families desire and need training and help in rec- 
ognizing the values of joint decisions of husband 
and wife in such things as determining family 
goals, child discipline, use of money, leisure-time 
activities, and an awakened interest in making the 
best possible use of facilities at their disposal. It 
would seem, therefore, that a prerequisite to the 
formulation of educational programs to meet the 
specific needs of such families would be a thorough 
knowledge of the things in which they are inter- 
ested, the problems they face, and the activities 
they enjoy. Evidence would indicate, also, that 
programs directed more specifically toward these 
interests would result in greater participation in 
organizational activities already established or in- 
creased interest and leadership in new ones being 
considered. 

In summary, it appears that young rural home- 
makers are not overorganized and that they defi- 
nitely want more such relationships, that they 
appear to have specific needs and desire the estab- 
lishment of certain types of programs to meet these 
needs, that they appear to want greater emphasis 
on programs which are both recreational and edu- 
cational, and that they desire programs in which 
both husband and wife can participate together. 

It would seem, therefore, that home economists 
have an opportunity and an obligation to help 
provide the kind of education which young farm 


families appear to need during their early years of 


marriage. Indications are, also, that many of these 
families are ready and desirous of the kind of edu- 
cation that home economics is prepared to offer. 
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Zigzag Sewing Machine or Straight Sewing 


IGZAG sewing machines are being glam- 

orized! Most fashion and household maga- 
zines are flaunting colorful advertisements of the 
old and newer streamlined models. Enthusiastic 
demonstrators produce yards of exotic embroidery 
in a matter of minutes before the eyes of the fas- 
cinated young and old. As a result, many are 
asking the question “Should I buy a zigzag ma- 
chine?” 

The zigzag machine is not new. This type of 
machine differs from the regular straight stitching 
one in that it is possible to shift the needle from 
its usual center position to both the left and right. 
The distance which the needle swings, or the width 
of the crosswise stitch, is referred to as the bight. 
The regular or lengthwise stitch setting determines 
the spacing of stitches. Thus, the stitch may vary 
from the wide, relatively far apart zigzag stitch 
used for seam finishing and applique to the heavy 
close together stitch used for buttonholing. and 
fancy embroidery. Machines differ in the maxi- 
mum bight, but each can produce any width stitch 
within its limits. Many fancy embroidery stitches 
can be produced by varying the needle position, 
the bight, the stitch spacing, or any combination 
of these. A great amount of skill plus imagination 
and a sense of rhythm are needed to produce the 
machine’s maximum results. 

The zigzag sewing machine has been manufac- 
tured and used extensively in Europe for a long 
time. However, no home models were available in 
America until recently. The woman who does 
much sewing has for some time been familiar with 
several trade names, including the Necchi and 
Pfaff. These can be purchased in most of our 
larger towns and cities. Service centers have been 
established and repair parts are available. 

Now, in addition to a few domestic zigzag ma- 
chines, other brand names that are less familiar are 
being seen more frequently in stores and in adver- 
tisements. Among those names appear the Adler, 
Anker, Bernina, Borletti, Calanda, Designer, Elna, 
Universal, Vigorelli, Viking, and others. These ma- 
chines are manufactured in England, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Sweden, or Switzerland. Most of these 
machines are available as console or portable mod- 
els. Some portables have the added feature of the 
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free arm for darning. At least three machines are 
designed with cams for automatic zigzag opera- 
tions. One of these automatic machines zigzags 
forward and in reverse, producing intricate designs 
such as the feather stitch. 

Straight sewing operations and their quality 
should be considered of major importance because 
any home machine is used primarily for this pur- 
pose. These zigzag models show differences in this 
respect similar to those of the regular sewing ma- 
chines—they vary in the shape of the stitch, method 
of threading, and ease of adjustment of tension and 
reliability of its retention. In addition, there are 
differences in speed range and its control, manipu- 
lation, coast, and drift. It is of particular impor- 
tance to determine whether or not the machine 
sews over pins in a superior fashion, as most sew- 
ing today is done using this quicker method of 
holding fabric in place for stitching. There are dif- 
ferences in the performance of the machine in 
reverse. The ease and quality of darning show 
many variations from machine to machine. Some 
machines are better designed for comfortable sew- 
ing than are others. A machine should be evalu- 
ated first on these performances. 

In relation to the zigzag feature of the machine, 
most of the models on the market can produce at 
least average results if the operator has enough 
practice and familiarity with the machine of her 
choice. But, although it is evident that some ma- 
chines require less practice and skill to operate 
them successfully than do others, there still remains 
the important question of whether or not the wom- 
an buying a machine would have the patience or 
time required to develop the skill necessitated. 

The success of the results of zigzag operations 
is dependent upon several factors with which the 
consumer should be completely familiar. The 
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smoothness with which the control levers operate 
is perhaps of the greatest importance. The bight 
(variation in width of stitch) lever must move easi- 
ly and smoothly from one variation to another. 
Much of the more artistic embroidery depends 
completely on the regularity of this performance. 
The control which operates the needle in its posi- 
tion from center to either right or left must like- 
wise operate with ease and complete reliability. In 
our study of zigzag machines, we found that the 
designs which were not dependent upon grooves 
for positioning were superior in operation. The lo- 
cation of all levers should be carefully considered 
by the prospective operator. Some locations are 
more desirable than are others. There is more vari- 
ation in the position of the needle control than in 
the position of the bight or stitch control. The 
location is not of major importance until continuous 
embroidery is attempted. For instance, after the 
completion of two heavily embroidered borders on 
dirndl skirts, we found that the superiority of one 
needle control location over another for the physi- 
cal comfort of the operator was decidedly evi- 
dent. 

The lock system for the bight width, which is 
used for precision embroidery and buttonholing, 
should be carefully checked. It is of great con- 
venience and an insurance for reliable results if the 
machine can be locked in two positions simulta- 
neously. The models with one or no lock are more 
difficult to use efficiently. 

The stitch spacing control (the control for length 
of stitches in straight sewing ) must operate smooth- 
ly and accurately to set the stitch small enough to 
produce a satisfactory satin stitch. If the control 
is stiff or operates jerkily, it becomes very difficult 
to set the stitch to exactly the correct size to pro- 
duce a heavy satin stitch which will not jam in the 
feed. This operation should be carefully tested. 
These levers should be operating smoothly at the 
time of purchase. Very little improvement may be 
expected after continuous use. 

The adaptability of the zigzag operations to the 
weight of the fabric is of major importance. Most 
machines give good embroidery results on the 
heavier, stiff-textured fabrics which demonstrators 
use. Results of these same operations might be en- 
tirely unsatisfactory on a different weight or dif- 
ferently constructed fabric. However, the better 
machines will produce superior results on a wide 
variety of fabrics. 

The variety of embroidery which can be done on 
a machine with three needle positions is much 
wider than that which can be done with machines 
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having only two needle positions. The two-needle 
attachment will add still more variety to a 
machine for the woman who does extensive em- 
broidery. 

The three machines which are provided with 
cams suggest a new trend in the zigzag machines. 
The use of the cam eliminates the need for skill in 
operating the levers controlling the needle position 
and the bight; however, this decreases the use of 
the creative talents of the operator. The control for 
spacing the stitches still must be set accurately to 
prevent bunching of embroidery using the satin 
stitch. Two of the three machines have a very 
limited number of cams, although manufacturers 
promise more in the near future, 

These newly designed machines are in the ex- 
perimental stage. Models differ within the same 
brand, producing widely different results. Some 
have a tendency to bunch more than do others. 
The hand control levers of needle and bight of one 
model make creative work almost impossible. 

It is extremely important that the woman who is 
making a selection of a zigzag machine should ask 
to try out the model she has selected before her 
final decision is made. It is suggested that a few 
days of trial sewing be done to test the machine for 
its adaptability to the individual’s standards of 
sewing. 

How important the zigzag feature is to the wom- 
an who is considering the purchase of this type of 
machine can be determined only by the individual 
concerned, The question must be answered by 
comparing the operations possible on a_ straight 
sewing machine and the ease of obtaining the re- 
sults desired, with similar operations done on the 
zigzag machine under consideration. 

Assuming that both machines are equally good 
straight stitchers, what results can be obtained from 
the zigzag that cannot be done on the other type 
of machine with the use of attachments? Both 
machines are capable of sewing on buttons. Button- 
holes of approximately the same quality can be 
produced on both in practically the same time. 
Finishing of seams with the zigzag stitch can be 
done equally well by use of an attachment for this 
purpose. This same attachment is used for ap- 
plique work. These operations on one or the other 
type of machine show relatively little difference in 
time required and the quality of the results. Of 
course, these two attachments are an additional 
expense over the original price of the straight 
stitcher, and they must be attached to the machine 
each time they are used. 

Both types of machines can be used to produce 
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embroidery. On the straight stitching machine, novelties or by one who sews commercially, the 
embroidery work requires careful manipulation of difference in cost may not be much of a question. 
the fabric plus a great amount of practice and skill. | But the average home sewer will probably con- 
No step is automatic; and, to obtain superior results sider the utilitarian characteristics most important, 
which are perfect in design, stitches must be and for her the extra cost will be weighed against 
counted continually. In this respect, the zigzag ma- added _ features. The glamor of the machine em- 
chine, with its swinging needle and automatic _ broidery will perhaps not be a lasting one to some 
feeding of material, plus its lock system for perfec- | women and may not seem to warrant the added 
tion of design, is superior. expense of the zigzag machine. 

All embroidery operations on the better zigzags It is safe to predict that many improvements will 
consume less time and require less skill than they be made on the zigzag machine in the coming 
do on the straight sewing machines. Zigzag ma- _years. Manufacturers are constantly doing research 
chines can produce more variety in the size of — to improve this machine which has caught the 
buttonholes. fancy of all girls and women interested in sewing. 


Does the zigzag machine warrant extra expendi- | The makers are well aware of the many weaknesses 
ture? After adding the extra cost of attachments of the machine and are attempting to perfect the 
needed for buttonholing and zigzagging on the machines to the point where they will be more 
straight sewing machine, the difference in price __ reliable in all respects. 
still remains considerable. If the machine is to be If the consumer shows interest in the perfection 
used by a woman who enjoys making machine em- _ of this type of machine, there is not much question 
broidered garments, household accessories, and but that many needed improvements will be made. 


Committee on Legislation Commends Report 


The AHEA committee on legislation has commended portions of the Report 
of the Special Study Mission on International Organizations and Movements 
of the House of Representatives. The report was submitted to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House by a special study mission which last fall 
made an on-the-spot study of the relationship between the United States and 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, other international organizations, 
and particularly the developments toward European unification and integration. 

The letter from the AHEA committee on legislation to Honorable Chester 
E. Merrow, chairman of the special study mission, commented only on the 
section of the report concerned with FAO and WHO and said, in part: 

The American Home Economics Association, having studied the report of 
the Special Study Mission on International Organizations and Movements of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, would like to give strong support to and 
concur with the findings of the Committee regarding the excellent work being 
done by the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the World Health 
Organization (WHO) in their over-all programs. The FAO and WHO are 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations for which the membership of 
the American Home Economics Association has voted its support. 

Home economics has an important place in economic and social develop- 
ment and deserves the emphasis given to it by FAO in both its regular and 
technical assistance programs. Excellent examples of the work done by FAO 
in home economics are the programs carried out in Israel, Iraq, in the Middle 
East, in the Caribbean, and in many other parts of the world. 

The American Home Economics Association supports the findings of this 
Committee regarding the work of WHO and in particular those programs 
of maternal and child health, nutrition, sanitation, and mass health campaigns 
directed at the betterment of the health of the family. 

Copies of the 240-page report, House Report No. 1251, may be obtained 
from the House Document Room, United States Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Home Economics and Accreditment 


HAT is the position of the American 

Home Economics Association today in re- 
lation to accreditment? What effect will the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting have on home 
economics in the colleges and universities? The 
six voluntary Regional Accrediting Associations 
have assumed the task of working with the na- 
tional professional associations now doing accredit- 
ing in various fields. By this plan “Professional 
organizations will continue to carry on professional 
development activities, and institutions will con- 
tinue to participate in the educational affairs of 
the professional organizations to whatever extent 
the institutions desire.” ' 

For several years the AHEA has been working 
to improve the quality of professional training of- 
fered in institutions of higher education. In the 
book Home Economics in Higher Education the 
characteristics of good college departments are 
identified and standards are listed to serve as evalu- 
ative criteria to be used by institutions in apprais- 
ing themselves. The Association committee on 
home economics in higher education has held 12 
workshops, from 1949 to 1951, for college home 
economics departments in various sections of the 
country to assist faculty in evaluating their pro- 
grams. Two hundred sixty-five of the 470 colleges 
and universities granting bachelor’s degrees with a 
major in home economics were represented at 
these workshops, and in some regions follow-up 
meetings have been held. For several years the 
home economics departments have had an oppor- 
tunity to use this instrument in appraising their 
strengths and weaknesses, and now it is time for 
each one to check on how much progress has been 
made in strengthening its program. For instance, 
in the 1952 Revision of Misc. 2557 of the Division 
of Vocational Education of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 53 institutions listed were offering from 5 
to 13 different majors in home economics with less 
than three teachers. What will the next revision 
of Misc. 2557 show? Or take the scholarly profes- 
sion of college teaching. What scholarly work has 


1 Mi_prep Horton, A Commission Plans for Accrediting. 
J. Home Econ. 46 (1954), p. 236. 
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each faculty member done in the last two years, 
and has the amount and quality increased? The 
National Commission on Accrediting is suggesting 
institutional self-evaluation as an important means 
for improving the educational program—a plan 
that the AHEA has been working on for several 
years. 

What responsibility does the American Home 
Economics Association have toward the youth who 
study in our colleges and universities and the peo- 
ple who employ home economists in furthering the 
development of professional training? By accept- 
ing for membership a graduate of a college, the 
Association is, in effect, approving the quality of 
the work offered in that institution. In many pro- 
fessional organizations this is equivalent to saying 
that this educational program meets our standards 
and is a good one. 

According to the new plan, accrediting by pro- 
fessional associations will continue but will be 
co-operative with the Regional Associations. The 
Regional Accrediting Association representatives, 
together with representatives from the various pro- 
fessional fields in which the institution maintains 
training programs, will participate in the institution- 
wide study. Should AHEA be including such a 
team of evaluators? At present the Association does 
not evaluate but through its committee on home 
economics in higher education (now a committee 
of the colleges and universities department ) stands 
ready to assist a home economics department in 
self-study. Is this enough to assure that the Re- 
gional Associations will be able to assess accurately 
the quality of the home economics program? This 
is an important question for every home economist 
as well as for every institution offering a major in 
home economics, for it will affect the basic devel- 
opment of our field in the years ahead. 
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Techniques and Problems of Presenting 
Homemaking Television Programs 


FEW home economists are now presenting 

their own television programs; others soon 
will find themselves with this responsibility; and 
still others face the possibility of helping to present 
television programs. In our state alone, nearly two- 
thirds of the Michigan home demonstration agents 
have already been requested to do some television 
work and the Home Economics Co-operative Ex- 
tension Service staff is now doing three 30-minute 
programs a week over WKAR-TV. 

The demand for home economics programs and 
the number of requests received by individual 
home economists to participate in home economics 
programs poses a challenge to educators in home 
economics, What can they do to help undergrad- 
uates as well as graduate students develop skills 
to present programs that will meet the needs of 
homemaker viewers and their families? 

The findings of the study reported here indicate 
the interest in development of skills for television, 
the need for training in television techniques, and 
the need for understanding of the processes in- 
volved. This interest has, if anything, increased 
since the time the study was made. 

In 1952, when this study was begun, little infor- 
mation was available about television programs 
that related to homemaking. If the number of 
television stations were to increase from 108' to 
over 2,000, it seemed safe to assume that there 
would be a greatly increased demand for television 
programs about homemaking. A need for films, 
visual materials, scripts, and other aids for present- 
ing these programs was anticipated. 

Where could home economists turn for help in 
presenting homemaking television programs and in 
training personnel for this job and what kind of 
help would be needed? It seemed most plausible 
to ask the persons who were producing and pre- 


1In January 1952 there were 108 television stations in 
operation in the United States. Federal Communications 
Commission allocations effective July 1, 1952, provided for 
2,052 station assignments in the United States. As of March 
1, 1954, there were 577 television stations licensed and 379 
operating in the United States. 
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Miss McKeegan is the extension television editor 
for home economics at Michigan State College. 
She is the producer-co-ordinator for home eco- 
nomics programs presented on the college tele- 
vision station WKAR-TV. From October 1951 to 
December 1953 she was assistant extension editor 
in charge of producing the home economics tele- 
vision programs at Iowa State College. The study 
reported here, completed as Miss McKeegan’s 
master’s thesis at Iowa State College, was under 
the guidance of Dr. Liston, head of the depart- 
ment of home management. 


senting programs. What were their production 
techniques? What were their problems? It was 
hoped that the information assembled could serve 
as a starting point for examining the task home 
economics had before it and provide a basis for 
research in the area of home economics TV. 

To obtain information about homemaking tele- 
vision programs letters were sent to the television 
stations licensed as of January 1952. Of these, 
about three-fourths reported that they were pre- 
senting television programs for homemakers. A 
questionnaire on production techniques and prob- 
lems was then sent to 217 persons who worked 
with presentation of these programs. 

Information reported here describes some of the 
techniques and problems of 102 respondents who 
returned usable questionnaires. They represented 
68 television stations and were either employees of 
the stations, independent producers, college and 
university staff members including those of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, and members of 
home service departments or home economics rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers, advertising agencies, 
newspapers, and magazines. 


Home Economics Commonly Televised 


The following basic questions were asked: What 
homemaking subjects were being presented via 
television? Where did ideas for these topics come 
from? Who appeared on programs? 

Subject matter. Fourteen subject areas of home- 
making were listed in the questionnaire. Respond- 
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ents were asked to check the subjects they were 
presenting currently and also those they would like 
to present. All of the 14 were being presented, 
some more commonly than others. 

Over one-half of the respondents were present- 
ing programs about foods, nutrition, household 
equipment, and household buying. From one-half 
to one-third had programs about textiles and cloth- 
ing, home furnishings, time management and work 
simplification, gardening, kitchen planning, child 
care, grooming, and family relations. Fewer than 
one-fourth reported programs about home nursing 
or house planning. Fewer than one-tenth indicated 
interest in presenting programs about homemaking 
subjects which they did not already do. 

Personnel. All except 8 of the 102 respondents 
used guest participants on their programs. Guest 
participants on programs included those who had 
how-to-do skills or talents for entertaining or who 
were engaged in home or community activities of 
special interest to homemaker viewers and their 
families. Over one-half of the respondents pre- 
sented Extension Service and college teaching staff 
members as guest participants on their programs. 
This practice reflected a need for the training of 
home economists in television techniques even 
though they were not planning a career in tele- 
vision. 

Source of program ideas. Past experience work- 
ing with homemakers and familiarity with their 
needs and interests served as the main sources of 
ideas for programs. One-half of the respondents 
said that they also obtained program ideas from 
press releases and informational materials from 
advertising agencies, equipment and foods manu- 
facturers, letters from the television audience, cur- 
rent events, and market information about supplies 
and prices of consumer goods. About one-third 
mentioned such sources as bulletins from the fed- 
eral government and the state Extension Services 
and experiment stations. 


How Is Home Economics TV Planned and 
Presented? 


Having determined the subject matter to be pre- 
sented, the method of presentation and the me- 
chanics for producing the program on TV must be 
worked out. If the desired ideas are to be com- 
municated successfully to the viewers, a well- 
designed plan for the presentation is essential. 
Much time and ingenuity usually are required to 
adapt the subject matter to the means of commu- 
nication available and to write the plans for the 
program in script or other appropriate form. 
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Scripts. Responses indicated that scripts vary in 
form and content. Producers, directors, and pre- 
senters of programs seemed to have individual 
preferences as to the information which should be 
included and the way scripts should be set up. 
About one-fifth of the respondents reported using 
no script. Audio, video, action, and timing direc- 
tions were included in some of the scripts. If in- 
cluded, the detail of these directions varied from 
brief outlines to complete specifications. 

Format. As the topic is selected and the written 
plan for the program is made, a format or method 
of presentation is developed. Four formats listed 
in the questionnaire were the how-to-do demon- 
stration, interview, dramatization, and discussion. 
More than nine-tenths of the respondents were 
using the how-to-do demonstration. Two-thirds 
were using interviews and about one-fourth the 
dramatization or discussion method, Only one- 
fourth of the respondents said that they would like 
to use methods of presentation other than the ones 
they were using. Several mentioned that they 
would like to use more films, slides, and pictures. 

Visuals. Because television is a visual as well as 
an audio means of communication, those who pre- 
sent programs must think in terms of pictures. 
Most of the respondents were using one or more 
of 15 commonly used visual aids listed in the ques- 
tionnaire in addition to demonstration, itself a 
visual method of presentation. The visuals listed 
and the numbers who checked each were: photo- 
graphs or still pictures, 81; posters, 76; slides, 61; 
camera tricks, 57; motion pictures, 55; models, 51; 
recipe leaflets, 49; slide films, 42; graphs, 41; live 
graphics, 39; maps, 32; flannelgraph, 18; transpar- 
encies, 13; Ferrier-graph,* 9; and magnetic board, 
9. Limiting factors in the use of visual aids were 
lack of time for preparation and rehearsal, cost, 
and storage space. 

Sets. A variety of home and community settings 
may be used as backgrounds for televising home- 
making subjects. A kitchen was used by three- 
fourths of the respondents. This is consistent with 
the report that foods and equipment programs 
were being presented most frequently. 

Some respondents presented programs in front 
of a curtain backdrop or plain flat. About two- 
thirds reported that the sets used were the same 
for every program. Almost one-half were satisfied 
with the sets used for their programs. Those who 
were not satisfied wanted to improve present sets, 

2 A visual similar to a comic valentine in that it includes 


a string or tab which can be pulled to move or animate a 
cut-out. 
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to have additional sets, more variety in sets, or 
greater flexibility of sets, as well as more studio 
space. 

Rehearsal. Rehearsal of programs offers an op- 
portunity for the program participants and the TV 
crew to develop rapport as well as to test the plan 
for the program. Rehearsal, particularly with cam- 
eras and crew in the television studio, was not 
always possible. About one-half were rehearsing 
all or part of each program. Only 12 usually re- 
hearsed the complete program. About two-thirds 
were going over the script with the director before 
the program; some of these were also having some 
rehearsal. Rehearsal time with cameras was usually 
30 minutes or less. 


Challenges for Education and Research 


Since television is a new medium of mass com- 
munication there obviously are many unsolved 
problems of producing and presenting home eco- 
nomics programs. An attempt was made to identify 
some of the problems concerning which remedial 
action might be taken either through research, the 
training of personnel, or the development of spe- 
cial services such as films, scripts, and visual aids 
available for use by many stations. 

Over one-half of the respondents mentioned the 
problem of limited time for doing the many things 
necessary to plan, prepare, present, finish up, and 
evaluate programs. They expressed special con- 
cern over the little time available for creative as- 
pects of program planning and preparation. At the 
same time there is considerable pressure to present 
programs that will hold audience interest and sell 
sponsored products. Programming practices were 
also handicapped by limited budget, inadequate 
personnel to help prepare programs, and insufficient 
studio space. 

Almost all of the respondents mentioned that the 
director's time and interest in the program are 
highly important. About one-half indicated that 
the programs could be improved if the director 
were genuinely interested and could spend more 
time planning with the home economist. 

About one-half indicated that sponsors could be 
of greater help in the improvement of programs 
and in solution of production and presentation 
problems. The following suggestions about the 
kinds of helps desired from sponsors were made: 
1. Give more attention to the visual presentation 

of products. 

2. Supply more information about products. 
3. Employ experts to plan and prepare television 
advertising. 
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4. Co-ordinate television advertising into the total 
advertising for a product. 

Research on problems common to many could 
provide guides for more effective preparation and 
presentation of home economics programs on TV. 
Research by such groups as governmental agencies, 
foundations, and survey research centers could 
contribute to more rapid improvement of mass 
communication by television. Information from the 
102 respondents reflected the following possibili- 
ties as areas for research: 

1. Studies to determine whether or not the home- 
making subjects now being presented are the 
most popular with the homemaker audience. 
Some of the less frequently presented subjects 
may have as great or greater audience appeal 
than those more often presented. 

Studies to discover ways of improving present 
techniques for presenting programs and to de- 
velop new ones adapted to varying conditions 
of ‘time, money, space, and personnel. 

Job analyses to identify ways of using resources 
of time, space, and materials more economically. 

The findings of research in these areas should 
be of value to sponsors as well as to those respon- 
sible for planning and presenting programs. 

About two-thirds of the respondents wanted 
more information about how to add variety to their 
programs, variations of the much-used demonstra- 
tion techniques, and directions for preparing low- 
cost, easy-to-use visuals. Fewer than one-half were 
interested in receiving ready-made visual aids; only 
10 wanted prepared scripts. 

The planning of college curricula to combine 
study of home economics and television is impor- 
tant if adequate numbers of persons are to be 
available who are qualified in home economics as 
well as in television techniques. Respondents indi- 
cated that home economics students planning to go 
into television work need, in addition to their basic 
home economics, training in script writing, dramat- 
ics, demonstration, interview and discussion tech- 
niques, design and use of visual aids and sets, and 
rehearsal techniques. 

It is possible that television will become one of 
the most useful media for communication of home 
economics information to masses of people. 
Through this medium there is already an excellent 
opportunity for a few well-trained home economists 
to reach large numbers of homemaker-viewers and 
their families. Therefore, the training of home 
economists for television should not be ignored. 
This is true whether the person is to be engaged 
mainly in educational or in sponsored programs. 
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Fitting Art into Homemaking Classes 


ITH nearly two decades of teaching be- 

hind me, I thought it would be interesting 
to take a little time out and review some of my 
impressions of what has happened to related art 
in our homemaking courses. I suppose I am a typi- 
cal teacher in the field of home economics, except 
that I also majored in art, and thus I have tended 
to keep a wary eve on both fields in relation to 
each other. 

My first schoolroom was painted the drab buff 
of that time, which was no different from any other 
school building that I had seen. There was the 
usual “institutional look”—long lines of tables and 
stoves with a few sewing machines spotted here 
or there. But I was lucky; I could boast of a first 
floor abode to my basement-dwelling fellow home 
economics teachers. Otherwise, | had the same 
problems that faced most of us in the rural and 
consolidated schools. We had very little money for 
equipment and supplies; we taught over half of 
our day in other subject areas; and we were ex- 
pected to teach “sewing” or “cooking.” But we 
were not a depressed group of teachers. While 
those situations may sound deplorable as I have 
described them, they were really challenging and 
lent a certain air of excitement for all of the pos- 
sibilities our schools contained in the homemaking 
courses. 

For instance, we felt a great need for some writ- 
ten material or guides to help us with the art that 
we were all anxious to include in our homemaking 
classes. Many of us worked on the 1938. state 
bulletin for the “Improvement of Instruction” 
which added the unit on “Art in Everyday 
Life.” 

When we were face to face with the problem of 
actually building a related art program in our de- 
partments, we had to answer such questions as 
these: What classes were we to use for the intro- 
duction of the program? On our limited budget, 
how were we to buy the supplies we needed? If 
we could collect items of value, where and how 
would we store them for ready use? 


Three Suggestions for Building a Program 


The suggestions I found most helpful in building 
a related art program were: 


Frances Eilar 


Miss Eilar is the chairman of the homemaking 
department of the Senior High School at New 
Castle, Indiana. She also is chairman of the art 
division of the Indiana State Home Economics 
Association. She received her MS degree from the 
University of Minnesota in 1949, 


First, make yourself conscious of the situations 
that occur during your classes that afford you an 
opportunity to discuss and use one of the related 
art principles. 

Second, bring that principle forcibly to the minds 
of the students by good, positive teachings. A 
simple comment as: “You have made a good choice 
of dress material. The design is simple and the 
color will bring out the blue of your eyes!” or 
“Notice how the green of the lettuce leaf brings 
out the bright color of the tomato”; or “See how 
the colors in the picture are repeated in the other 
parts of the room.” 

Third, collect for ready use material which dem- 
onstrates art principles. 


Selection as a Teaching Technique 


“Selection” seems to be a current problem in the 
teaching of related art. If the student is to learn 
to select a suitable item to fit his need he must be 
afforded an opportunity to do some selecting in a 
classroom, He must learn to appraise his selection 
and those made by other members of the class 
while he still has the helpful guidance of his 
teacher. For this reason a teacher will find items of 
varying designs most valuable. 


A Teacher's Collection 


A collection need not be composed of expensive 
items, but it should include as many variations of 
the item as is possible to collect. Choose items 
that are common to the students in your classes. 
For example, I collect dishes. I ask the people in 
the community to send me broken dishes or odd 
dishes that are no longer needed by the family. 
From this collection I teach how to choose dinner- 
ware of good design and serviceability that is in 
keeping with other furnishings of the household. 
I also help the students gain an appreciation of 
wares from other countries and periods. 
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A collection from which to make captions for 
bulletin boards is helpful, such as colored yarns, 
interesting fabrics, novelty sticks and suggestions. 

Other collections I have been able to make in- 
clude: 

1. Sample wallpaper books for teaching wall cov- 

erings 

2. Drapery samples, such as mill ends and sam- 

ples of out-of-stock goods 

3. Rug and floor covering samples and remnants 

4. Recent magazines in various subject areas 

Clothing fabrics, one-fourth to one-half yard 
pieces 

Fabrics in small samples for notebook and 
identification purposes 

Thread, buttons, belts for identification and 
selection, prior to purchasing 

8. Children’s books for various age levels 

9. Time-saving, small kitchen equipment that 


shows good design 
10. Place mats and luncheon cloths 
11. Napkins, usually one of a kind 
12. Pictures suitable for hanging on home walls 
While each teacher will doubtlessly need to col- 
lect different items, our sources for collection will 
be practically the same. I ask local merchants to 


save and give the school their large sample books 
when they are no longer needed by the store. 
These large books can be seen from the back of 
the class and are large enough to give the effect 
intended by the originator. Many merchants have 
or can get educational supplies made expressly: for 
the school by manufacturers. Wall charts and 
samples to show construction can usually be ob- 
tained by this method. 

However, the most enjoyable source is one’s 
personal collection of some small item. This you 
must pay for yourself, but it can prove to be an 
interesting hobby and can be displayed and used 
at school. I collect place mats, for example. When 
I travel my trip is more interesting because I am 
always in quest of a place mat that is different 
from those I have in my collection. 


Storage for a Collection 


With the crowded school conditions we find that 
storage is a real problem, but there is always the 
possibility of making better use of our present stor- 
age. Drawer space is better for most storage than 
are open shelves. We have been able to purchase 
a used dustproof chest of drawers at small cost. A 
search of the building revealed several battered, 
but repairable, filing cabinets that were put to 
good use. The advantage of this kind of storage 
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is that it can be placed in classrooms that have 
unused wall space. Storage space, but not quite so 
accessible, can also be found under stairways, at 
the end of hallways, and in the attic of the building. 
Of course these spots must always be inspected 
and approved by the fire inspector. Other depart- 
ments may be able to store some material. 

If you are rearranging or adding to your storage 
space it is an excellent time to sort, classify, and 
label items. This pays off in the time it saves dur- 
ing the crowded school day. A small chart showing 
which items are stored in the various storage places 
allows other teachers or student helpers to locate 
items that are needed. You will be able to make 
better use of the things that you have collected if 
they are readily available. 

If you have trouble finding a workable system 
for classifying material, scan the contents of any 
good book on the subject and adapt its table of 
contents as a guide, File your subject-matter mate- 
rial and collections pertaining to the classification 
in the same storage space. This will allow you to 
scan all the material available for your use in a 
minimum of time. It also saves time and the 
trouble of going to several places to get the mate- 
rial you need to use. 


Experiences Using the School and Community 


Besides using the community resources, it is well 
worth while to check the resources right in your 
own school. This not only means rooms and nooks 
of the physical plant but your fellow teachers and 
administrators. We found that our superintendent 
of schools listed salad making as one of his hobbies. 
He has delighted our food classes with his knowl- 
edge and skill by giving demonstrations to them 
right in their own classroom. We also suspect that 
he was partly responsible for the increased number 
of boys who have enrolled in our classes. Boys 
now number about a third of these classes. The 
superintendent's discussions of texture, color, and 
arrangements of salads convinced the students that 
salad making can really be an “art.” Our dean of 
girls entrusted the planning and decorating of her 
office to another of our homemaking classes. A lo- 
cal sorority gave financial help for some of the 
school projects to make the building more attrac- 
tive with the result that the end of a hall has been 
turned into a lounge for guests and visitors. One 
class conceived the idea of making the wall of one 
room an Art Center. Local artists and art students 
display their pictures here and even visit the class 
and explain the paintings and their suitability for 
different settings. 
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AMILIES need to protect themselves against 

the reduced income and emergency expenses 
which may occur due to death, decreased earning 
capacity in old age, unemployment, illness due to 
disease and accident, loss of consumer capital 
and liability for personal and property 
damages. 

At a recent conference with state Extension Serv- 
ice home management specialists, the problems 
which a family faces in seeking to protect itself 
against these hazards and the usefulness of insur- 
ance in providing protection were discussed in 
some detail. Then the conferees were divided into 
working groups. Each group was given the prob- 
lem of planning an insurance program for a spe- 
cific, hypothetical family as it progressed through 
the various stages of the family life cycle. 

This proved to be an effective device for bring- 
ing together many significant problems for con- 
sideration at the same time. Since it may also be 
useful to others teaching financial management, 
some explanation is presented here. In order to 
simplify this discussion, it will be centered on the 
problems of supplying protection against the finan- 
cial costs of retirement and death of the bread- 
winner. This is not meant to minimize the impor- 
tance of other hazards which may be very great. 

The likelihood of surviving beyond one’s earning 
years has increased in the past few decades. Over 
half of the white men who are now 25 vears old 
will live to be 70 and a quarter will live to be 80, 
according to current life expectancy figures. Of 
those now 50 years old, six-tenths will live to be 
70 and nearly three-tenths to be 80. Comparable 
data for women indicate an even greater prob- 
ability of reaching old age and thus the importance 
of providing for it. 

Although the likelihood of the early death of the 
breadwinner is relatively small, the loss of financial 
support to the few families afflicted can be catas- 
trophic. For this reason, families usually need more 
insurance on the life of the father during the 
period when the children are small than is needed 
at other times. Among white men 25 years of age, 
only 3 per cent will be dead by age 40, 9 per cent 
before they are 50 vears old. 
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Planning the Family’s Insurance Program 


Virginia Britton 


Dr. Britton is a member of the staff of the Home 
Economics Research Branch of the Agricultural 
Research Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington, D. C. 


Illustration of Family Needs and Resources 

Before attempting to work out an insurance pro- 
gram for a family, the group needs to know many 
things about the family at a given stage of the 
family life cycle—most importantly, the number of 
dependents, family income, major assets, major 
liabilities, and net worth. 

Two of the hypothetical cases used at the con- 
ference are presented here—one a farm-operator 
family and the other a nonfarm wage-carning fam- 
ily. Summaries of families’ make-up and resources 
at several stages of the family life cycle are given 
in the first three columns of tables 1 and 2. So that 
the situations described would be realistic and re 
late to a large number of families, the hypothetical 
situations were based on averages from recent Bu 
reau of the Census reports and other surveys. 

The composition of the family at four stages of 
the family cycle was derived from Census data on 
the stage of the cycle and the number of depend. 
ents of husband-wife families by age of the 
husband. 

The income figures for the farm-operator family 
were derived from Census data on the median net 
money income in 1949 of families operating com- 
mercial farms, which was close to the figure for all 
farm-operator families. These figures are net after 
deduction of farm expenses (assumed to include 
interest on farm debts and depreciation of all farm 


assets). An estimated amount for income taxes 
was then deducted. 
Estimates of nonmoney income of the farm- 


operator family, major farm assets, major farm lia- 
bilities, and net worth in the farm at various stages 
of the family cycle were made by staff members of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, using published 
and unpublished data. It was assumed that the 
family would eventually attain farm ownership—a 
common goal among farm families in the United 


States. 
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The income figures for the city family are from 
published data of the Bureau of the Census on 
median 1950 incomes of families with nonfarm 
wages or salary as the major source of earnings, by 
age of husband. Estimated income taxes were then 
deducted. Estimates of the median net worth of 
urban families were derived from the Survey of 
Consumer Finances made by the Federal Reserve 
Board early in 1950. 
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retirement and death of the breadwinner in order 
that the examples may be simple enough to present 
briefly. For further simplification, it is assumed 
that general price levels, wage levels, and value of 
real estate do not change during the life cycle of 
the family. 

These plans have been prepared solely for illus- 


trative purposes. No suggestion that either is a 


perfect plan for a given type of family is implied. 


TABLE | 


An illustrative partial insurance program for a farm-operator family 


FAMILY MEMBERS 
AND THEIR AGES 


INCOME WoRTH 


4.000 
(in working assets) 


#1,800 cash 
800 nonmoney 


Husband, 30 

Wife, 28 

Children: 
Boy, 5 
Girl, 3 
Baby boy 


#2,600 total 


Husband, 40 #2,500 cash ,000 
Wife, 38 1,000 nonmoney — (86,000 in working assets 
Children: plus 
Boy, 15 #3500 total 
Girl, 13 
Boy, 10 


Husband, 50 #2,200 cash #11,000 

Wife, 48 800 nonmoney — (87,000 in working assets 
Boy, 20 plus 

(at home, but &3,000 total 
self-supporting) 


At retirement: #18000 
Husband, 65 (88,000 in working assets 
Wife, 63 plus 
$10,000 in farm land and 
buildings) 


*2,000 in land and buildings) 


INSURANCE PROGKAM AS OF BRGINNING OF PERIOD 


Approximate 
Insurance Policies Protection Given ‘ 


10-year renewable $7,000 at husband's death %50 a vear 
term carried on 


hushand’s life 


10-year renewable $4,000 at death year 
term carried on 
hushand's life 

Whole life 

(paid up at 65 
carried on husband's 


life 


$2,000 at husband's death a year 


Whole life $2,000 at husband's death %60 a year 


(paid up at 65 
carried on husband’ s 


#4,000 in farm land and buildings) life 


Whole life $2,000 at husband's death None 
(paid up at 65) 
carried on husband's 


life 


Since earnings from farm operations are not now 
covered by Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, it 
was assumed that the farm- -operator family does 
not have this protection. On the other hand, it was 
assumed that the nonfarm-wage family may re- 
ceive OASI benefits since virtually all employees 
in industry and commerce are covered. These as- 
sumptions were made to simplify the problem; 
actually, there are exceptions to both. 


Iustrative Insurance Programs 


Each working group planned an insurance pro- 
gram for a specific family as of the first year of 
each stage of the family life cycle, re alizing that 
the needs of a given family for protection and its 
ability to provide protection are constantly chang- 
ing. The illustrations in the tables atte mpt to pro- 
vide protection only against the financial costs of 


The insurance programs worked out for these fam- 
ilies may be a good deal more generous than many 
Some families do not give 
For others, current 


families now provide. 
much thought to the future. 
needs seem more important than future needs. 
Actually, the protection programs laid out here are 
probably not large enough to maintain the family 
at the level of living currently enjoyed. 

In working out these insurance programs, term 
insurance has been used since it is a good deal less 
costly than are the other types of life insurance 
when the husband is young. While he is young, his 
dependency burden is highest in relation to his 
income so that it seems particularly desirable to 
get the maximum protection for a small outlay. 
For $40 annual premium when he is 30 years old, 
at present rates the husband could purchase about 
$5,700 in 10-year term insurance, $2,200 in ordi- 
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nary life, $1,300 in 20-payment life, or $900 in 
20-year endowment. However, many families pre- 
fer life insurance policies having a cash surrender 
value and with no increase in premium rates dur- 
ing the premium payment period—factors lacking 
in term insurance. 


TABLE 


THE FAMILY’S INSURANCE PROGRAM 


An illustrative partial insurance program for a nonfarm-wage family 


HUSBAND'S AGE FARM CITY 
AT DEATH FAMILY FAMILY 
‘ $11,000 $7,000 
14,000 7,000 
13,000 9,000 
20,000 11,000 


However, an important feature for the city fam- 


2 


FAMILY MEMBERS 
AND THEIR AGES 


INCOME NET WoRTH 


Policies 


$1,000 
(in home) 


Husband, 30 3,500 cash 
Wife, 28 

Children: 

Boy, 5 

Girl, 3 

Baby boy 


earnings 


10-year renewable 
term carried on 
husband's life 


83,000 
(in home) 


Husband, 40 3,700 cash 
Wife, 38 
Children: 

Boy, 15 

Girl, 13 

Boy, 10 


earnings 


10-year renewable 
term carried on 
husband's life 


(at home, but &500 in cash) 


self-supporting 


10-year renewable 
term carried on 
husband's life 


At retirement: 11,000 
Husband, 65 ($7,000 in home past earnings 
Wife, 63 plus 


4,000 in cash) 


OASI on husband's 


OASI on husband's 


Husband, 50 &3,500 cash 87,000 OASI on husband's 
Wife, 48 (36,500 in home earnings 
Boy, 20 plus 


OASI on husband's 


INSURANCE PROGRAM 48 OF BEGINNING OF PRRTOD 


proximate 


In case of husband's death: #50 a year 

Cash death benefit of #250 

Provision for dependent children and wife 
while caring for them—#2,000 a year for 15 
years (until second child is 18), then 81,500 
a year for 3 years (until third child is 18) 

Provision for aged widow #750 a year after 
she is 65 years old 

$6,000 at husband's death 


#40 a year 


#00 a year 


In case of husband's death: 
Cash death benefit of $250 
Provision for dependent children and wife 
while caring for them —#2,000 a year for 5 
years (until second child is 18), then $1,500 
a year for 3 years (until third child is 18) 
Provision for aged widow— $750 a year after 
she is 65 years old 
Retirement for husband and wife: 
#950 a year when both are 65 
85,000 at husband's death 


a year 


In case of husband's death: #120 a year 
Cash death benefit of 8250 
Provision for aged widow- 

she is 65 years old 

Retirement for husband and wife: 
#1,200 a year when both are 65 

$2,000 at husband's death 


750 a year after 


#40 a year 


None 


In case of husband's death: 
Cash death benefit of 8250 
Provision for aged widow 

she is 65 years old 

Retirement for husband and wife: 

When the husband is 65 years old, he receives 
$1,000 a year. When the wife also becomes 65, 
the couple receives #1,500 a year. 


#750 a year after 


effect in March 1954. 


According to the illustrative programs presented 

here, the husband's death at any stage of the family 
cycle would leave the farm-operator’s dependents 
with considerably more in cash plus salable assets 
(farm business or city home) plus cash from pri- 
vate insurance policies than would be left to the 
wageworker'’s dependents, as shown by the follow- 
ing figures: 


*OASI costs to family take into account rates in 1953 and increases in rates in subsequent years as provided under the law as in 


ily is the protection provided by Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance. For example, if the wage- 
worker should die when he is 30 years old, OASI 
benefits to his dependent children and to his 
widow while caring for them would amount to 
about $2,000 a year for the first 15 years (until the 
second child is 18 years old), then would be about 
$1,500 a year for the next 3 years (until the third 
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child is 18). Provision for the care of children 
under OASI does not extend beyond age 18, and 
provision is made for the widow only if she is car- 
ing for dependent children, unless the widow is 65. 
Consequently, if this husband should die when his 
wife is between the ages of 46 and 65, no provision 
would be made for her during that period. If the 
husband was fully insured by OASI at his death, 
his widow would receive annual benefits of $750 
after she is 65 years old if she has not remarried. 

Value at the time of the husband’s death of total 
OASI benefits payable’ through the coming years 
to the widow and dependent children would be 
approximately $30,000 if the husband died at age 
30; $17,000 at age 40; $5,000 at age 50; and $9,000 
at age 65. Thus, it is clear that the wageworker’s 
family is decidedly better protected in total than 
is the farmer’s family in case of the husband’s death 
while there are dependent children. Of course, the 
farmer's dependents may have skills at operating 
the farm which may help to compensate for this 
apparent advantage to the city family. 

If the husband in both families lives to 65 and 
decides to retire from active work, the situations 
of the two couples would be quite different not 
only in amounts of assets but also in flexibility of 
their use. The farm-operator couple has a farm 
business worth $18,000 (see table 1) with which 
it might do many things—for example, share-rent 
it, continue to operate it by hiring labor, enter into 
a father-son agreement. Or they might prefer the 
certainty of a guaranteed income. This they could 
secure by purchasing an annuity with part of the 
proceeds from sale of the farm, after keeping 
$2,000 for emergency expenses. For $16,000 they 
would be able to purchase a joint life and survivor 
annuity contract which would pay them about 
$1,000 a year as long as both lived and, when either 
died, the survivor would receive about $650 a year 
as long as he (or she) lived (returns cease when 
both have died). At the husband's death, $2,000 
would be received from his paid-up insurance. 


1 Based on benefit provisions under 1952 Amendment 
and assuming that all three children live at least to 18 years 
of age and are dependent, that the widow does not remarry, 
that the widow's remaining lifetime approximates that for 
white females of her age group, that the husband is fully 
insured under OASI at the time of his death, and assuming 
a 3 per cent interest rate. 


June 1954 


The nonfarm-wage couple at the time of retire- 
ment has a $7,000 house and $4,000 in cash. The 
first 2 years after the husband’s retirement, they 
will receive $1,000 a year in old-age benefits from 
OASI. Thereafter, since the wife is then also 65 
years old, they will receive $1,500 a year. If the 
wife should die, the husband would continue to 
receive $1,000 until his death. If the husband 
should die, the wife would receive $750 until her 
death. These benefits would cease when both have 
died. 

These examples of the use of hypothetical cases 
as a teaching device also serve to point out the 
differences in the investment and protection pro- 
grams of many farm and city families. Two impor- 
tant reasons for the differences stand out: First, the 
necessity for a large investment in its farm by the 
farm-operator family as it seeks to achieve owner- 
ship of a farm that is large enough and productive 
enough to support the family. And second, the 
financial protection advantages accruing to city 
families as a result of OASI coverage. 

Actually, both of these examples have been built 
upon the situations of relatively favored groups in 
the population who are able to achieve something 
approaching adequate financial protection. Share- 
croppers and low-income tenant farmers as well as 
nonfarm-wageworkers not covered by OASI would 
find it even more difficult to build adequate finan- 
cial security. 

Unfortunately, some families that need the larg- 
est amount of protection are least able to provide 
it. Families with many dependents and little sav- 
ings have great need for protection but may have 
little or no money left above living expenses to 
provide against future contingencies. However, a 
large part of our families are in the middle group— 
they can make some provision against financial 
risks, but they have the problem of maximizing the 
protection they get for their money. 

Finally, it should be kept in mind that some of 
the important problems facing families as they seek 
to provide protection were not considered in these 
examples. For instance, it has been assumed that 
price levels, wage levels, and value of real estate 
remain constant. Such economic changes, although 
they are beyond the control of the individual fam- 
ily, may upset completely even well-thought-out 
plans. 


1954-55 Membership Cards Mailed in September 


New AHEA membership cards are mailed in September to reach members 
at their permanent addresses. Inform AHEA promptly of change of address. 
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A leeling Program 


San Francisco, California, July 6 to 9, 1954 
Theme: Today's Challenge to the Home Economist 


MONDAY, JULY 5: Meeting of AHEA executive board (executive committee meets 
on Sunday); meeting of presidents of state home economics associations; meeting 
ot AHEA program-of-work committee; special meetings of committees and com- 


mittees of divisions and departments. Registration from 12 noon to 5 p.m., 6:30 to 
9 p.m. Executive board and state presidents meet again on Saturday, July 10. 


WEDNESDAY 


TUESDAY 7:00 a.m. Honorary fraternities’ breakfast 
8:30 am. Eye opener—Design in Everyday 
9:80 a.m. General opening session—The Chal- Living 
lenge of Education for One World Sascua Baasrorr 
Speaker: Jounw Harvey Furnay 9:30 a.m. General session—The Importance of 
Panel: Are We Doing Our Part? Research 
Joun F. Sroxes Speaker: Faeveaicx L. Hovor 
Mas. Leonora Gross Today's Truth about Food and Your Health 
Mas. Emity Cuase Leistxer Afternoon programs: Today's Truth about .. . 
Afternoon: Visit exhibits 2:00 p.m. Textiles and Clothin 


7:00 p.m. Business and council meeting Fomily Economics—Home Manage- 


ment 
9:00 p.m. Informal reception for everyone 8:15 p.m. Family Relations and Child Devel- 
opment 
Housing and Household Equipment 
6:00 p.m. Alumnae Dinners 


THURSDAY 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener—New Horizons in Fash- 
7:00 a.m. Alumnae breakfasts ion 
8:30 a.m. Eye opener—Mrs. West Coast Mas. Grace Beanpsi ry 
Mas. Kay Hitiyarp 9:30 a.m. General session 
9:80 a.m. Department meetings y= uae in International 
1:15 p.m. Division meetings Mas. Hetew Juvy Bonn 
T 


4:00 p.m. Buses leave for dinner at Adobe a he Purse Strings of the World 
Creek Lodge Speaker: Raymonp G. Ja. 


The Values We Live By 
Speaker: Jupsow T. Lanpis 
11:45 a.m. Council meeting 
1:00 p.m. Professional trips 
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John Harvey Furbay John F. Stokes 


Mrs. Leonora Gross Mrs. Emily Chase Leistner 


Today's Challenge to the Home Economist 


Today's Challenge to the Home Economist is also 
the gift of opportunities for professional inspiration 
and stimulation, the spur to reach out into new areas 
of work and living, and the reminder that our pro- 
fession carries with it responsibilities to the families 
with whom we work. 

All of these “challenges” are woven into the pro- 
gram for the 45th annual meeting of the AHEA in 
San Francisco next month. 

The excitement of living in an air-minded, wide- 
open world—where government officials not only 
can, but are willing to, speed across oceans for a 
few hours’ personal conference with official counter- 
parts and where frequent, but never routine, reports 
of warmhearted work in what used to be out-of-the- 
way places of the world constantly come our way— 
makes a perfect background for the first of this 
year's sessions: “The Challenge of Education for 
One World.” 

Keynote speaker is John Harvey Furbay, a dy- 
namic interpreter of international life and living. 
Dr. Furbay is a fellow of the Royal Geographic 
Society of London, the Royal Anthropological So- 
ciety, and the National Geographic Society, and has 
lived with several peoples of the world, studying 
their customs, histories, and philosophies. 

Dr. Furbay has been a president of the College 
of West Africa in Monrovia, Liberia, and professor 
of education at Mills College, where he directed the 
Casa Panamericana and Maison Frangaise. Later, 
as a specialist in education in Latin America for 
the U.S. Office of Education, he was attached to 


the U.S. embassies in Costa Rica and Colombia. 
He is also director of TWA’s Global Air World 
Education, covering 25 countries on four continents. 

Picking up Dr. Furbay’s theme of the challenge 
of education for one world, three home economists 
—a secondary school teacher, a homemaker, and 
a home economist in business—will discuss “Are 
We Doing Our Part?” 

John F. Stokes, the teacher on the panel, is a 
native of Pennsylvania, a graduate of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and is a candidate 
for an M.A. degree this summer from San Fran- 
cisco State College. He served in the U.S. Coast 
Guard during World War II. He is now on the 
faculty of Castelmont High School as a counselor 
and teacher. 

Mrs. Leonora Gross, the panel homemaker, is 
chairman-elect of the AHEA homemaking depart- 
ment. She lives on a California ranch. Part of 
the year she helps supervise the harvesting and 
marketing of fruit from the ranch and part of the 
year accompanies her husband on business trips 
through several western states. She particularly 
enjoys her role as a grandmother of a boy and a 
girl. 

Mrs. Emily Chase Leistner, who will discuss “Are 
We Doing Our Part?” from the business home 
economist’s point of view, holds a BS degree from 
Simmons College and an MS degree from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. A former food editor of 
Sunset magazine, Mrs. Leistner is now a foods 
consultant in Stockton, California. 


San Sranctsco, Catfouca, july 6-9, 193% 
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Frederick L. Hovde 


Meeling 


Research as basic to family welfare and the chal- 
lenge and responsibility of keeping abreast of re- 
search findings and applying them in all areas of 
home economics will be emphasized in the equiva- 
lent of a full day of general sessions on Wednesday. 

The keynote talk on “The Importance of Re- 
search” is to be presented by Frederick L. Hovde, 
president of Purdue University and president of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. 

A Rhodes scholar and college administrator, Dr. 
Hovde was called to government duty during World 
War II. During the war he headed the London 
mission of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, was executive assistant to James B. 
Conant (then chairman of the National Defense 
Research Committee ), and was later chief of Divi- 
sion 3, Rocket Ordnance Research. 

He served as chairman of the Committee on 
Guided Missiles of the Research and Development 
Board of the National Research Council from 1950 
to 1952. In September 1951, he was appointed to 
membership on and was recently elected chairman 
of the board of foreign scholarships of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The third general session on Friday morning 
will open with an address by Raymond G. Bressler, 
Jr., on “The Purse Strings of the World,” pointing 
up the effect of world economic conditions on 
family welfare. Dr. Bressler is director of the 
Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics and 
chairman of the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics for the statewide College of Agriculture at 
Berkeley, Davis, and Los Angeles, California. 

The importance of home economics and the role 
that home economists are playing in improving 


Raymond G. Bressler, Jr. 


Purdue University 


Bill Hawken 


family welfare in many countries of the world will 
be the theme of Mrs. Helen Judy Bond's talk at the 
Friday morning general session. Dr. Bond, who 
recently celebrated 25 yoars on the faculty of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is head of 
the department of home economics there. She is 
both a former vice-president and former president 
of the AHEA. With Elda Robb of Simmons Col- 
lege, she served as chairman of the AHEA-spon- 
sored Conference on “The Home Economist in Ex- 
panding Programs of International Service,” held at 
Teachers College in May. 

The personal inspiration that is such an important 
part of the annual meeting will be very much a 
part of the closing general session. As the final 
speaker, Judson T. Landis, associate professor of 
family sociology in the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of California, Berkeley, 
will give particular emphasis to personal values in 
his talk on “The Values We Live By.” 

Dr. Landis is also president of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Council of the National Council on Family 
Relations and chairman of the program commit- 
tee for the 1954 annual meeting of the NCFR to be 
held at Mills College, July 8 to 10. With Mrs. 
Landis, he is co-author of several texts, including 
the widely used Personal Adjustment, Marriage and 
Family Living. 

The program plan on page 393 outlines the week 
in detail. Other meeting high lights include Asso- 
ciation business; awards of fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and the Borden Award; naming of two hon- 
orary members to AHEA; and presentation of the 
president's gavel to Catherine T. Dennis who, on 
July 9, will succeed Mrs. Herbert for a two-year 
term as AHEA president. 


Mrs. Helen Judy Bond 


Blackstone Studios 


Judson T. Landis 


University of California 
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AHEA Fellowship Awards 


The first award of the AHEA Doctoral Research 
Fellowship is to be made to Charlotte Gertrude 
Wolff, associate professor of textiles and clothing 
in the School of Home Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, for study during 1954-55. 

Miss Wolff is one of three fellowship awardees 
named by AHEA president Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sweeney Herbert for the coming academic year. 
Other 1954-55 fellowship award winners are Bea- 
trice Paolucci, homemaking teacher in Rich Town- 
ship High School (Illinois ), who has been awarded 
the Effie I. Raitt Fellowship, and Betty Jane John- 
ston, assistant professor of home management at 
the University of Connecticut, who will receive the 
Omicron Nu Fellowship. 

All three awardees will use the awards for work 
toward doctor's degrees. 

The AHEA Doctoral 
Research Fellowship of 
$1500 is financed 
through allocation of 
AHEA life membership 
payments to the fund. 

Miss Wolff received 
her BS degree from 
New Jersey College for 
Women and_ master’s 
degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Western 
Reserve University. 

She plans to continue advanced study at Ohio 
State University. She expects to select a problem 
concerned with the economics of clothing—possibly 
a study of the amount of use received from various 
items in college girls’ wardrobes in relation to their 
cost, together with the reasons for good and poor 
utility. 

The AHEA Doctoral Research Fellowship award 
will be granted in the future at intervals de- 
pendent upon the accumulation of the fund. In- 
vitations to submit applications for the fellowship 
will be issued by the AHEA fellowship awards 
committee through the Journat whenever the 
award is to be given. Such announcements usually 
appear in the October or November Journat for 
the following year’s awards. Already scheduled 
for next year are the Effie I. Raitt and Ellen H. 
Richards awards. 


Clifford Norton Studio 


Charlotte Wolff 


The Effie I. Raitt Fellowship of $500 is awarded 
annually by the AHEA from a fund established by 
friends and colleagues of the late Effie I. Raitt and 
administered by the AHEA. 

Miss Paolucci, the 1954-55 awardee, is a na- 
and 


of Illinois received her BS degree 
from Illinois Wesleyan 

University and her mas- 

ter’s from 

Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University. She 

was enrolled for ad- 
vanced study at Mich- 
igan State College in 

1952 and plans to con- 

tinue work there. 

Miss Paolucci’s prob- 
lem will concern home- 
making education at the 
secondary level. 

The Omicron Nu Fellowship of $1,000 is given 
by Omicron Nu, with AHEA having the privilege 
of choosing the recipient. Applications are made 
to the AHEA fellowship awards committee. The 
award is given in alternate years. 

Miss Johnston, who has been named to receive 
the 1954-55 Omicron Nu award, is a native of 
Michigan and received her bachelor’s degree at 
Western Michigan College and her master’s degree 
at Purdue University. 


tive 


degree 


Beatrice Paolucci 


Her research problem 
will lie in the field of 
work simplification, in- 
cluding methods of 
adapting work simplifi- 
cation procedures to 
homemaking activities. 
Her major work will be 
in home management 
with minors in economic 
theory industrial 
psychology. 

Applicants must be 
AHEA members, pre- 
pared to carry on research, and show promise of 
contributing to the profession. The 1953-54 com- 
mittee on fellowship awards included Roxana Ford, 
Irma H. Gross, Ruth O’Brien, Alice Rosenberger, 
and Lela O'Toole (chairman). 


Betty Jane Johnston 
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Emuty C. Davis 
Agricultural Research Service, USDA 


Nineteen current-style washing machines—au- 
tomatic, nonautomatic, semiautomatic—have been 
put through performance paces in the household 
equipment laboratories of the Home Economics 
Research Branch. 

A report just issued provides much new technical 
information for use in preparing buying guides and 
directions for efficient operation and care of this 
home equipment. 

A number of ways in which the operator can 
help a machine to do an efficient job were noted 
from experiments with different size wash loads, 
different periods of time for washing and soaking, 
and different water temperatures for washing. 

At present in press, “Home Washing Machines 
—operating characteristics and factors affecting 
performance,” TB-1088, will be sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price to be announced. 


A survey made in an important farm state, Illi- 
nois, provides comprehensive and recent informa- 
tion on how farm families spend their money. The 
data, gathered after World War II, are presented 
in a statistical report issued by family economists 
in the Home Economics Research Branch. 

Their report shows that, for this representative 
sample of Illinois farm-operator families, living ex- 
penses were divided as follows: food, 31 per cent; 
housing and house furnishings, 24 per cent; cloth- 
ing, 17 per cent; medical care, 7 per cent; all other 
goods and services, 21 per cent. 

The report also shows the amounts spent for 
the many items and groups of items used in family 
living—sweaters, soap, and drugs, for example—and 
the proportion of families buying them. These 
data are being used by home economists and mar- 
ket analysts to show the importance of these goods 
in the family budget and the size of the market 
for them. 

The report compares the survey data with home 
accounts summarized by the University of Illinois, 
to learn how account kee »pers differ in family char- 
acteristics and spending patterns from the general 
run of the population. This phase of the study 
opens the way for wider use of home accounts 
data, which are gathered annually by several of 
the states. 

The report, “Farm Family Spending and Saving in 
Illinois, with a comparison of survey and home ac- 


counts data,” AIB-101, is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price 30 cents. 


When freezing space permits, a homemaker 
can achieve time-saving and convenience by pre- 
paring some well liked combination main dish on a 
quantity scale and freezing it. 

To provide research-based directions for suitable 
dishes and to help homemakers avoid mistakes that 
would waste sizable amounts of food, experimental 
work with a number of quantity scale recipes has 
been done in food laboratories of the Human Nu- 
trition Research Branch. 

For the freezing experiments, the prepared food 
mixtures were obtained from the quantity-service 
laboratory's experimental work. Food was rated 
for eating quality before and after different periods 
of time in frozen storage and to evaluate effect of 
changes in procedure. 

It was found, for example, that frozen cooked 
dishes can go straight from the zero-cold of the 
freezer to a 400°F oven for reheating. Flavor is as 
good and reheating is very nearly as quick as when 
such foods are thawed before reheating. 

Results have been put into a booklet giving gen- 
eral success pointers and recipes in 16 to 25 portion 
sizes. The recipes are spelled out for two-way use: 
to serve part of the food at once if desired; to 
freeze the remainder and serve later. 

Single copies of “Freezing Combination Main 
Dishes,” HG-40, may be obtained free from the 
Office of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Baked goods containing cottonseed flour have 
been tested for protein quality in rat growth exper- 
iments. 

Formulas for a variety of breads containing this 
flour were developed by Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College under a contract with the 
Southern Utilization Research Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Research Service. 

Protein researchers in the Human Nutrition Re- 
search Branch have found that 10 pounds of the 
cottonseed flour have about the same supplemen- 
tary effect as 4 pounds of milk solids when either 
is added to 100 pounds of white flour in making 
bread, and when the resulting breads are fed to 
rats in amounts giving the same quantity of pro- 
tein. However, since the cottonseed-white flour 
bread has a higher protein content, the rat growth 
is higher when the animals are fed equal amounts 
of the two breads. 

The experiments have been reported in the 
Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemistry for 
February 3, 1954. 
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I'm Still Learning! 


GRADUATED from college two years ago 
and I now have a job officially known as county 
extension agent, but I am still learning! As an 
agent, I must keep up on new developments in 
all phases of home economics and agriculture and 
bring that information to the people in my county. 
Sometimes I feel inexperienced when I'm talking 
with a homemaker with 20 or 30 years of home- 
making behind her, but with the in-service training 
I receive (to keep me abreast of rapid changes ) 
and with the stacks of resource material that is at 
my fingertips, I find that I can give these home- 
makers new ideas and new methods of doing 
things. In extension, an agent does not always 
have to shift for herself—she is constantly learning 
from subject-matter specialists in everything from 


Doris recently taught a series of lessons on “Color in 
the Home” in which she used this color wheel. 


= 


Doris Brodersen 


Miss Brodersen was graduated from the University 
of California, Berkeley, at the end of June 1952. 
She started her work with the Oregon State Col- 
lege extension staff as an agent-at-large and then 
became county extension agent in Lincoln County, 
Oregon. 


family relations, clothing and home furnishings, to 
recreation and nutrition. Even experienced agents 
receive training before presenting a new project to 
a group. 

As a 4-H Club member, and later as a college 
student, I learned a great deal about the work of 
the Extension Service. But during my first week 
on the job I found out much more about the way 
extension work is organized and how broad the 
program is. We extension workers are teachers; 
the county is our classroom; and rural men, women, 
and children are our students. Not only do we 
teach—we write news, give radio talks, sell ideas, 
and do the work of a psychologist and even of a 
mechanic and of a truck driver. We must do office 
work of all kinds as well. It was as an agent-at- 
large that I learned to run a motion picture pro- 
jector and set up a screen, as well as to fire a wood 
stove and draw water from a well. 

Even more than the training and guidance I 
received as an agent-at-large, my college work was 
preparation for my position. I majored in general 
home economics, and I know now that this choice 
of a general course was a wise one for an extension 
worker. The usual courses in foods and nutrition, 
clothing, family relations, child psychology, and 
family finance gave me excellent background; 
but there are other courses that were also excellent 
preparation for extension work—speech, adult 
education, visual education, and a course in 
demonstration, for example. 

As I look back, I can see now that I would have 
been wise to take some college courses in news 
writing and radio. Although there are specialists 
to whom we go for help in these two phases of 
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extension, I feel that college training would have 
given me valuable background. 

However, the course work in college wasn't the 
only preparation which is important in extension 
work. Activities with college clubs and organiza- 
tions have helped to round out my education; I have 
frequently drawn on past experience with groups 
while serving as “extension lady,” as I am some- 
times called. 

There are many facets in extension work. I am 
called on to do a little bit of everything, and every 
day is different. One could not possibly take every 
course in college which might be needed later. 
One just keeps on learning. The constant need to 
learn new things makes extension work very 
stimulating. This is one of the things that makes 
me say I am happy that I chose extension as my 
career in home economics. A still more important 
reason for my happiness in my work is my associa- 
tion with the people with whom I work. I am 
gratified by the respect and friendship they show 
me and I appreciate the opportunity which my 
position gives me to help them help themselves. 


When I say “welcome” to new members of the 
American Home Economics Association who are 
joining us as graduating seniors, I am greeting the 
largest number of graduating seniors we have ever 
received into the membership in a single year. I 
am happy for you because your membership in 
the American Home Economics Association will 
prove a boon to you in many ways. Probably you 
will first realize this when you are applying for 
a position and you discover that you do not have 
to leave empty the space on the application blank 
that is labeled “professional memberships.” As you 
attend the meetings of your city and state home 
economics associations—and, if possible, the annual 
meetings of the American Home Economics As- 
sociation—you will discover that you absorb many 
ideas that help you in your work. You will be 
stimulated, just by participating with other home 
economists, to have original ideas of your own. 

Then there is a monthly professional stimulation 
that you receive in the mail—the Journat or Home 
Economics, the official organ of the American 
Home Economics Association. Like the home eco- 
nomics meetings, it gives you authoritative and 
significant information in home economics and 
related fields, and it keeps you up to date on activ- 
ities of home economists and projects of the 
Association. 


COLLEGE CLUBS 


Welcome, Graduating Seniors 


Come to San Francisco 


Berry Koze 
San Francisco State College 


We want to help you 
enjoy San Francisco as a 
bonus when you come to 
the 45th annual meeting of 
the AHEA. We will take 
you to Chinatown, Ports- 
mouth Square, Fishermen's 
Wharf, and many other 
places you must not miss. 
May we tell you the kind 
of clothes you will need 
in San Francisco? We suggest you bring walking 
shoes, for one thing, because we will walk up hill 
and down for the picturesque views of the city 
and Bay. Because San Francisco is often called 
“America’s coolest summer city,” we suggest suits 
rather than light summer dresses for daytime—a 
topcoat for evening. Casual clothes will be best. 


Betty Koze 


Many of you, when you filled out the member- 
ship forms of the Association, checked “Homemak- 
ing” as your department (or occupational group ) 
because you were married while in college or will 
soon be married and will give full time to home- 
making. I want to say a special word to you: Do 
not feel that your professional privileges and _re- 
sponsibilities are any less because you are not 
working in an office, school, or laboratory. You are 
still a professional home economist and will be a 
better homemaker because you keep your pro- 
fessional knowledge up to date through your 
contacts with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. Recently, many home economists who 
have spent ten or twelve years at home with their 
families are entering again into jobs away from 
home. Many of them say that their membership 
in the Association has kept them in touch and ready 
for the role of wage earner. 

But beyond the personal stimulation and possible 
future job insurance that membership in AHEA 
brings, there is another special satisfaction. You 
have studied for four years to attain professional 
rank. Membership in your national professional 
organization and participation in its activities now 
becomes both your right and privilege.—Evizasern 
Sweeney Henrsenrt, President, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 
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Bonds That Hold 


Eprru Harwoop 
Supervisor of Homemaking 
San Diego City Schools 


It has long been our philosophy that the public 
schools should serve the needs of the community. 
The school is an agency sponsored by the commu- 
nity when there is sufficient call for it. This call 
comes from the families that are in that area be- 
cause it is where they are earning a living. Villages 
and towns come into existence because of the need 
for centralization of some occupations. 

Schools, churches, gas stations, and eating places 
are indicative of surrounding enterprise and each 
reflects the quality of community life. They feel 
the impact of rise and fall in employment and in 
the economic status of the citizenry. What happens 
in remote parts of the world affects homes in our 
nation and, more acutely, families in our commu- 
nities. 

A good example of such an influence is found in 
the tuna industry of Southern California. Imports 
of frozen tuna from Japan, government trade re- 
strictions, and fishing regulations in South Ameri- 
can countries, all have influenced the security of 
many families who look to this industry for their 
livelihood, There are calm and stormy seas, heavy 
and light catches. Even when the catch is good, 
the tuna product, comparatively new, needs greater 
publicity and support. 

What obligation, if any, does today’s school and 
particularly the homemaking program have toward 
a local industry? Does this obligation offer an op- 
portunity for us as home economists to become the 
keys to better relations between the schools and 
our communities? 

It is hoped that the following account of one 
specific instance of school-industry co-operation 
will excite your interest in surveying your locality 
for some means of strengthening the bonds be- 
tween school and community. 

The city of San Diego has three large tuna pack- 
ing plants, each packing its own brand of tuna. 
Each tuna plant has sought its own way to promote 


a wider use of its product through the homemaking 
departments. We, in turn, have felt that tuna is 
an exceptionally fine protein, versatile, compara- 
tively low in cost, and worthy of promotion. But 
we could not use any one particular brand and 
remain in good grace with the other companies. 

It was, therefore, necessary to have representa- 
tives from each plant form an advisory committee. 
This committee met with the homemaking teachers 
who would be involved and with certain members 
of the administrative staff. The first meeting was 
devoted to clearance of policies—a safeguard 
against obstacles which could prevent the success 
of the program. 

The industry had as its goal the creation by the 
students of new hot-dish tuna recipes which 
would result in a wider use of tuna. Newspaper 
publicity concerning the project would increase 
public interest. The industry would furnish all of 
the tuna and no name brands would be used. 

Teachers considered the learning aspects of such 
a promotion and agreed that it would offer a new 
approach to the foods units. It would challenge the 
students’ creative abilities and give them needed 
practice in using new seasonings and in combin- 
ing various foods. They would realize that recipes 
are flexible. It would help families to plan more 
nutritious low-cost meals and become willing to try 
new dishes. Students had thought of tuna as most 
usable in sandwiches, salads, and perhaps a noodle- 
tuna casserole, and there the interest had ended. 

A two-week period, beginning January 25, was 
selected for the promotion of new tuna recipes. 
Only students in the senior high schools, working 
at the time in a foods laboratory, were to work on 
the project. The four students in each unit kitchen 
were to develop one hot-dish tuna recipe. Each 
class would choose the dish it thought the best, 
with flavor, appearance, texture, and cost the cri- 
teria. The winning groups again would prepare 
their recipes. Faculty members would judge these, 
and the best dish in each school would earn a blue 
ribbon. Recipes were to be compiled into a book- 
let for later distribution. 

Types of publicity were discussed, and it was 
agreed that one person, the school system’s direc- 
tor of public information, would be in charge of all 
publicity and all articles would be cleared through 
him. The school photographer would take the 
pictures. 

The pilot tuna promotion started on schedule. 
Students scanned magazines for ideas and read 
cookbooks; some prepared new dishes at home 
which, if delicious, were repeated in the school 
laboratory. Teachers were amazed at the interest 
and delighted with the upswing in enthusiasm. 
Eighty recipes were chosen. Faculties and admin- 
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The final tally, 
after close scrutiny, was 62 new hot-dish recipes. 
And the names! Such a variety that it can be said 
they refer to—the earth, the seas, the heavens, and 
the gods. The “blue-ribbon” group of students 
from each school was given a trip through one of 
the local tuna packing plants. 

Our publicity was excellent. Two articles, with 
pictures of students at work, appeared in Sunday 
papers. Two other papers carried pictures and ac- 
counts of the work. Blue-ribbon recipes were pre- 
pared over TV programs. There were excellent 
editorials in daily papers praising the schools for 
their interest in a local industry. Progress reports 
were given over the radio. A large grocery store 
promoted one of the recipes and featured an arti- 
cle, with pictures, in its full-page advertisement 
in the daily paper. 

The tuna industry-homemaking project is now 
history. The tuna advisory group again met with 
the teachers and members of the administrative 
staff for a careful evaluation of this pilot program. 
The teachers unanimously expressed pleasure and 
satisfaction, especially concerning student enthu- 
siasm. Both teachers and students want to repeat 
the project because they feel it was worth while, 
in fact, a desirable enrichment to the foods units. 
Mothers and townspeople are asking for the 
recipes and for help in planning low-cost yet nutri- 
tious meals. 

The tuna industry is very pleased with the re- 
sults. A folder containing a set of the newspaper 
clippings, notices, and minutes of the advisory 
committee meetings and copies of the correspond- 
ence was given to the Tuna Research Laboratory. 

All agreed to have more tuna industry-home- 
making co-operative programs. Perhaps they will 
be annual, alternating between spring and fall. 
The next one is scheduled for the spring of 1955, 
when the recipes will be developed around Lenten 
dishes. 

Perhaps you are doubtful of what can be done 
It may seem barren right 
now, but ideas will come to you. There are many 
fine food products that need promotion by home 
economists. There are dried milk solids, new ways 
of using vegetables, many new fruits that need 
wider acceptance, new cereal dishes, more tasty 
ways of using low-cost meats, and dozens of other 
nutritious foods. Every community, however small, 
has some potential in which the schools can take 
a greater interest and by so doing build a better 
understanding between the schools and the com- 


istrators were excellent tasters! 


in your own locality. 


munity. 
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Good relationships built this way can well be a 
bulwark should either the schools or the commu- 
nity be harassed or come “under fire.” Bonds built 
on mutual faith in the schools and in the com- 
munity and on support manifested through deeds 
are the bonds that hold in time of need. 


Schools Observe 
a Family Life Emphasis Week 


Mary La Fon Brooks 
Home Economics Supervisor 
Fulton County Schools 
and Ciara Lee Cone 
Home Economics Supervisor 
Atlanta Public Schools 


The public schools of Atlanta and Fulton Coun- 
ty (Georgia) have had recently some interesting 
and stimulating experiences in the observance of 
a local Family Life Emphasis Week. The response 
of our schools to this week was so excellent that 
we wish to tell other schools about the program. 

In March 1953, the Christian Council of the 
Metropolitan Atlanta Area asked the two school 
systems to co-operate during the next school year 
in the observance of a week giving special empha- 
sis to the meaning and the importance of whole- 
some family life. The school superintendents 
agreed to this request and named a planning com- 
mittee composed of an assistant superintendent 
from each school system, two elementary school 
supervisors, a high school co-ordinator of social 
studies, and the two home economics supervisors. 

American Education Week (November 8 to 14) 
was selected by the planning committee as the 
most suitable time for the schools throughout the 
area to emphasize good family life. The theme 
chosen for this emphasis, “Good Family Life 
Strengthens Our Schools,” was harmony with 
the Education Week theme, “Good Schools Are 
Your Responsibility.” Then, too, the 
thought that the double observance of this week 
might serve as a means of bringing more parents 
into the schools to participate in programs. 

The planning committee prepared an extensive 
list of suggested activities for the observance of 
the week in the individual schools. Accompanying 
the list were suggested reference materials and 
audio-visual aids for elementary school children, 
for high school students, and for parents of dif- 
levels. These suggestions were sent in 
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the early fall to every school and to every parent- 
teacher association in the two school systems. Each 
school was urged to appoint a planning committee 
composed of teachers, pupils, and parents. 

The program throughout the area was co-ordi- 
nated during the week by a daily broadcast from 
the local school radio station. The two superin- 
tendents introduced the series with a discussion of 
the subject “Good Family Life Builds Good Schools 
and Good Schools Build Good Family Life.” The 
second in the series, and perhaps the most unusual, 
was a panel in which a Protestant minister, a Jew- 
ish rabbi, and a Catholic priest presented values in 
family life as emphasized in their faiths. The other 
broadcasts in the series were: (1) a talk, “Some 
Observations of Good Family Life,” by a retired 
minister; (2) a discussion, “Building Good Family 
Life Today,” by a young minister and his wife (a 
homemaking teacher); and (3) a talk, “Mental 
Health Strengthens Family Life,” by a local family 
life consultant and counselor. “The Home I Want” 
was the theme for the weekly student panel, “Teen 
Topics,” which is broadcast to all schools in the 
area on Fridays. 

The following activities were included most 
often in the individual school reports on the week's 
program: 


Giving special emphasis to the theme of the week in art, 
homemaking, family relations, and social studies classes 
Presenting pupil and pupil-parent assembly programs for 
pupils, for PTA groups 

Preparing special bulletin boards for halls and for class- 
rooms 

Setting up exhibits in school libraries 

Writing articles for local and school newspapers 

Attending church programs on the theme and having min- 
isters talk in schools 

Presenting programs to educational and religious groups in 
the community 

Having family fun nights at school and at home 

Having open house for parents at school 

Discussing the theme of the week in parent study groups 


Many of the parent-teacher associations in the 
two school systems reported special programs for 
Family Life Emphasis Week at the November 
meeting. One of the associations which devoted 
the program for the year to this area chose as its 
1953-54 theme “The School on a Hill Provides for 
Family Participation.” 

The 106 schools making written reports on their 
activities indicated that more than 50,000 pupils 
and more than 19,000 parents participated in the 
program for Family Life Emphasis Week. We real- 
ize that these figures do not prove actual values; 
however, those of us who studied the program 
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closely believe that the observance of this week 
was a wonderful way to stimulate interest in, and 
to broaden the vision for, family life education at 
all age levels. It provided the opportunity for 
classes in various subject-matter areas to work to- 
ward the common goal of wholesome family living. 
It helped teachers and parents to consider together 
some vital needs of children which can be met best 
by joining hands. It was a demonstration of co- 
operative effort of school and community to find 
desirable procedures for improving family life. It 
pointed up ways in which the churches can 
strengthen family life, and it served as a means of 
reminding people of the services available to fam- 
ily groups in the church. 

Family Life Emphasis Week made those of us 
who are homemaking teachers realize more fully 
what is truly important in this field of study. We 
believe that we appreciate even more keenly the 
importance of developing family-centered courses 
in the homemaking curriculum. With all the peo- 
ple who are interested, we also see many oppor- 
tunities for broader and more effective programs 
of family life education in the total school program. 


High School Students 
in Three Large City Schools 


View the Home Economist 


LauRA Powe and NorMAN PoWELL 


Laura Powell is a recent high school graduate 
who is planning to enter a home economics 
college this fall. Mr. Powell, her father, is an 
associate professor of government at the City 
College of New York. 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain the 
high school student's stereotype of the home econ- 
omist. The feminine member of the research team 
interviewed 100 junior and senior students in three 
New York City high schools. Ten limited-choice 
questions, followed by an open-ended question, 
were asked. Introducing herself as a student doing 
a project, the interviewer said: 

Is the home economist likely to be: 

pretty or not? 

fat or slim? 

smart or stupid? 

well dressed or not? 
a good dancer or not? 
an o!d maid or not! 
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from a large city or a small town? 
from a large family or a small family? 
interested in music or not? 

interested in books or in dates? 


The follow-up question was: What do you think a 
home economist does? 

A quite definite image of the home economist 
emerges. Because statistical data would give a 
misleading idea of the accuracy of the results, we 
present the findings in summary, qualitative terms. 

Practically all respondents thought of the home 
economist as smart, the great majority thought of 
her as well dressed, and as being more interested 
in books than in dates. A definite, though not great, 
majority saw the home economist as slim, from a 
big city, and from a large family. Students divided 
themselves about equally on the other variables, 
approximately the same number of persons select- 
ing each of the options: pretty-ugly; old maid- 
married woman; interested in music or not; good 
dancer or not. High school students seem to think 
of the home economist as a sleek intellectual; other 
attributes are not consistently and clearly iden- 
tified here. 

Students’ notions of the home economist’s activ- 
ities paint a dismal picture of what they conceive 
to be the essence of home economics. A challenge 
is presented to the home economist to change that 
picture. Recruitment has been a recurring concern 
of the home economics profession. We suggest a 
further point: the nature of the potential students’ 
preconceptions is a significant matter if home eco- 
nomics is to attract superior students, and superior 
students must be attracted to the field if home 
economics is to develop as a professional area of 
subject matter. 

Most answers by students laid considerable stress 
on cooking and nutrition; some talked of managing 
the home; a few spoke of home economics as the 
study of how to run a home economically. Very 
few referred to “the care and guidance of children” 
or to “family relationships.” Not one commented 
on “the growth of artistic sense and taste that 
brings beauty into the home in many ways, adding 
to the contentment and serenity of the family.” 
The students’ image of the home economist is of 
no professional person but rather of a technically 
trained mother, a “mom” who has been to business 
school, or an efficiency expert. 

We hasten to add a few qualifications. Students 
were from a limited number of high schools in a 
small geographical region and represent, perhaps, 
no index of high school students generally. No 
effort was made in this brief study to probe the 
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entire stereotype problem, the strength with which 
attitudes were held, or to explore the origin of the 
opinions expressed or the relations of those opin- 
ions to other factors like vocational and educa- 
tional interests. Such data might have had diag- 
nostic value in suggesting ways of dealing with 
the students’ stereotypes. 


A Comparison of Freezing 
Methods and Packages 


for Peaches 


Rurnu Major 

Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
Santa Barbara College 

of the University of California 


It has been a generally accepted fact for a num- 
ber of years that the texture of a defrosted frozen 
food was affected by the rate of freezing. Joslyn 
and Hohl (1948) (1) have reviewed the causes of 
the texture softening. In contrast, Lee, Gortner, 
and Whitcomb (1949) (2) found no difference 
in texture or flavor, or appearance in foods frozen 
rapidly or slowly. This study assumes importance 
in view of the increasingly widespread use of home 
freezers. 

It seemed wise, therefore, to compare further 
the effect of rate of freezing on the texture of fruit 
and at the same time compare moisture loss during 
frozen storage due to packaging, since a great 
variety of packaging materials are on the market in 
this area, some of which have been observed by 
the author to be quite unsatisfactory. 

Peaches were chosen for the present study be- 
cause factors affecting their quality have been 
extensively studied, and it was thought that, should 
there be a difference in texture due to rate of 
freezing, it would be more apparent in peaches 
than in some other fruits. 

Peaches of the Elberta and Rio Oso Gem vari- 
eties, which were shown by Joslyn and Hohl (1948 ) 
to be among the most suitable California-grown 
varieties for freezing, and two newly developed 
varieties, the Dripstone and seedling variety 17-9B, 
were sent directly from the Division of Pomology 
of the Experiment Station at Davis. The Dripstone 
and 17-9B varieties were reported to be low in 
tannin content and, consequently, the problem of 
darkening during preparation and freezing would 
be decreased. 
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Pint-size containers of the following variety 
types were selected for use: 

Waxed paper, straight sides, with lid which 

slips over the top 
2. Heavily waxed cardboard, pail type, with snap 

tight lid of the same material as the carton 
3. Glass freezer jars 
4. Plastic freezer containers 

Sirup containing 40 per cent sugar and 0.1 per 
cent ascorbic acid was prepared. The cartons 
were filled (leaving head space) with weighed 
amounts of sliced peaches and sirup in the propor- 
tion of 3 to 1. Duplicate samples of each variety 
of peach in each type of carton were placed on 
the shelf or against the wall of a chest type home 
freezer or in the sharp room (—20° F) of the com- 
mercial locker plant for 24 hours, then placed in 
the storage portion of the freezer or locker, re- 
spectively, for storage. 

Paired samples were removed at the end of 3, 
9, and 12 months’ storage for scoring. These were 
allowed to thaw at room temperature, then one of 
each pair was emptied into a shallow glass dish 
for observation and scoring. A second container 
of each type was thawed, then drained for two 
minutes through a 1/16-inch mesh strainer and the 


drip weight determined to compare with the sub- 
jective scores of the judges. 

After 12 months’ storage the total weight of con- 
tent was compared with the original weight at the 
time of packaging and the percentage loss calcu- 
lated. 


Results and Discussion 


In agreement with Lee, Gortner, and Whitcomb, 
the judges observed no flavor or texture difference 
between peach samples frozen and stored in the 
home freezer and those frozen and stored in a com- 
mercial locker plant. All judges preferred the 
texture of the Dripstone variety to that of any of 
the others. They reported that the Rio Oso Gem 
samples were tough and the Elberta and variety 
17-9B were too soft. 

The percentage drip weight corresponded closely 
with the opinion of the judges. There was no con- 
sistent difference found in percentage drip weight 
between samples from the two freezing-rate and 
storage areas. The average percentage loss in 
weight of the fruit was 22.2 for the Rio Oso Gem, 
32.1 for the Dripstone, 44.7 for seedling variety 
17-9B, and 48.7 for the Elberta. 
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At the end of 12 months’ storage the percentage 
moisture loss was determined on the remaining 
samples of each type of container in each storage 
area. There was a total of 15 of each type of carton 
in the home freezer and of 18 of each in the com- 
mercial locker. 


Comparison of moisture loss from four types of containers 


PER CENT OF MOISTUKE Loss (AVERAGE) 


STORAGE 
Waxed Paper 


Waxed Cardboard Glass 
Straight Sides T 


Pail Type Jars 


Home 
freezer... . 0.10 


Commercial 
locker... . . 


The table shows the loss due ‘to desiccation, 
where it may be noted that there was no difference 
due to storage in the home freezer as compared to 
the commercial locker. There was a great dif- 
ference in moisture loss, however, due to type of 
container. The waxed paper and cardboard types 
with a 12 per cent and 8 per cent loss each were 
considered entirely unsatisfactory for use in freez- 
ing peaches. No appreciable loss was found from 
either the glass freezer jars or the plastic freezer 
containers, and both were considered very satis- 
factory for use in home freezing. 


Summary 


No difference in texture was found by subjective 
judging or by percentage drip loss due to freezing 
peaches slowly in a home freezer or rapidly in a 
commercial locker plant. 

The Dripstone variety was found to have better 
texture following freezing than had the Rio Oso 
Gem, the Elberta, or seedling variety 17-9B. 

Waxed paper and cardboard cartons were found 
unsatisfactory for frozen storage because of high 
moisture loss. The glass jars and plastic containers 
were found to be satisfactory. 
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(1) professional sections which shall consist of members en- 
gaged in recognized professional programs of home eco- 
nomics and (2) subject-matter sections which shall consist 
of members particularly interested in special areas of home 
economics subject matter. The term “sections” shall here- 
after be used to include both types. 

Additional sections may be organized on the approval of 
the executive board in accordance with the provisions of 
the Bylaws, 
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BYLAWS 
Proposed Revision of Annicie Hl 
AHEA Constitution and Bylaws FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 2. 
(1) Delete: “and the date and place of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association.” 


AHEA presents the following proposed revisions of 
the AHEA Constitution and Bylaws adopted at the 

‘ Section 3. 

annual business meeting of the Association at Bevin to 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 25, 1953, and pub- 
for the annual meetings of the Association, 
lished in the September 1953 Journat. 


| The Constitution and Bylaws committee of 


Articie VII 


Constitution and Bylaws 


DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 
Revise in all articles “division(s) and depart- 
ment(s)” to read “section(s ).” 
. 22 at afte tence: cach secti shi ‘ a 
[This is in line with the action of the AHEA 
: : o eo executive committee made up of elected officers and 
executive committee January 21 and 22, 1954, ac- such other persons as the section members authorize.” 
cepting the name section(s) to replace the names 
division(s) and department(s).] 


Section 1. 


Respectfully submitted—Rosa H. Lovine (Chair- 
man), Kerurnan E. Batpowin, Heven L. Crank, 
CONSTITUTION Fiorence Fauicatrer, Mary Russe. 


Article VII, meetincs. In first sentence change “council” 
to “executive board.” 
Revise Article VIII to read: 


[Eprron’s Nore: The changes proposed in Article VII of 
the Constitution and in Sections 2 and 3 of Article LI of the 
Bylaws would make it a function of the executive board 

SECTIONS rather than of the Council to determine dates and places 
There shall be two types of sections of the Association, for the annual meeting of the Association. ] 


Proposed Program of Work 


American Home Economics Association—1954-56 


CaTHuerntneE T. Dennis, President-elect 
Chairman, Program-of-work Committee 


The following proposed program of work is pre- —_ program will be presented for discussion and vote 
sented for the consideration of the membership of — at the business meeting of the Association in San 
the American Home Economics Association. This Francisco, July 6, 1954, during the annual meeting. 


FACTORS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO OUR PURPOSES IN 1954-56 


I. Focal to our purpose throughout the history of of all peoples, so also is intelligent consumer 
our organization have been the concepts that: choice-making in buying, use, and conserva- 

A. The day-by-day status of physical health, tion of these products. 
emotional health, and spiritual inspiration D. Not only is the well-being of the community 
of the adult generation is influenced by (both local and national) dependent upon 
home life more than by any other factor in the well-being of homes but likewise is the 
our society. well-being of homes dependent upon the 
B. The family is the source of each generation well-being of the community. Participation 
and the means of its most important training. in these affairs of the community which af- 
C. Although sound production of food, fiber, fect the home is an important obligation of 


and shelter are vital to the economic welfare all family members. 
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members sharing the homemaking respon- 


II. In recent years there has been in our country 
sibilities. 


and other countries of the world a growing 
realization that the concepts stated above are 
fundamental to human welfare. It is also cur- 
rently true that: 

A. The role of family members is changing in 


. The multiplicity and complexity of choices 
demanded of every individual call for con- 
tinuous clarification of values. 


many countries of the world because of the 
impact of technology and other current in- 
fluences. Women are more and more ful- 
filling the multiple role of homemaker, citi- 
zen, and wage earner, with other family 


With the increasing interdependence of na- 
tions the means of developing better home 
and family life for all becomes a shared 
responsibility among the people of many 
nations. 


PROGRAM OF WORK FOR 1954-56 


Specific Objectives 


Epucation In Home Economics 


Continue to promote education in 
home economics for individuals of 
all ages and both sexes for more 
effective family living and compe- 
tent professional leadership. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Continue efforts to increase Asso- 
ciation membership and retain the 
loyalty of the present members. 


RECRUITMENT 


Continue promotional work in re- 
cruitment of well-qualified persons 
for undergraduate and graduate 
preparation for professions in home 
economics. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Continue to help interpret Ameri- 
can family life and home econom- 
ics programs at all levels to visitors 
from other countries and to learn 
of family life, cultural patterns, 
and educational programs in their 
countries. 


Some Proposals for Action 

Establish and maintain—on elementary, secondary, college, and adult 
education levels—teaching content and methods that are relevant to 
the contemporary family situation. 

Compile and make available current bibliographies in various areas of 
home economics. 

Help families obtain and use the best of newer information in the rapidly 
changing developments in the areas of food and nutrition, clothing 
and textiles, child development, and family relations, art, housing and 
household equipment, and family economics and home management. 


Encourage curriculum evaluation at all levels. 


Continue the development of sound research and studies in all areas of 
home economics and disseminate these findings through the JounNaL 
or Home Economics and other publications. 


Interpret to administrators, guidance personnel, parents, students, and 
others the importance of education for effective family living for all. 


Stay a Member—Get a Member—Keep a Member. 

Be responsible for creating a spirit of friendliness among the mem- 
bership. 

Encourage the maximum number of members to carry some specific 
professional Association responsibility. 

Participate in career programs for high school and college students. 

Interpret the offerings and vocational opportunities in the field to other 
groups and organizations. 

Compile a list of scholarships available to home economics majors 
within each state and publicize this information. 

Encourage the raising of funds for scholarships and grants-in-aid within 
the several states. 

Extend and strengthen graduate programs offering preparation for leader- 
ship positions in home economics. 


Make contributions to the International Scholarship Fund. 


Encourage members, including homemakers, to act as sponsors and hosts 
to students, teachers, and visitors from other countries who are in 


their communities. 


Inform AHEA headquarters of professionally and personally qualified 
persons interested in and available for home economics work abroad 
for reference to agencies which make such assignments. 
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Pusiic RELATIONS 
Continue the promotion of a pub- 
lic relations program to further 
understanding of and appreciation 
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Study and promote discussions of the AHEA bulletin Opinion Building 


on local and state levels. 


Hold workshops on public relations. 


for the contributions of home eco- Co-operate with agencies, groups, and individuals outside of the profes- 
nomics. sion who are interested in the same subject-matter area, ie. through 
exchange of speakers at local and state meetings and through con- 
tribution of articles by home economists to trade and professional 


journals of allied fields. 


Plan co-operatively with related fields or disciplines for projects, courses, 


LEGISLATIVE AND SociaL ACTION 
Continue to initiate, sponsor, and 
participate in legislative and other 
social action designed to aid in the 
improvement of home and family 


or research. 


Analyze pending bills which affect home and family life and keep in- 
formed of the advantages and disadvantages of proposed legislation, 


Lend support to and encourage legislative action on national, state, and 
local levels which affect home and family life. 


life. Co-operate with other individuals, agencies, and groups in activities 
designed to safeguard the homes and improve conditions affecting 


families. 


The program of work is designed to serve as a guide and stimulus to individual members, state associations, 


divisions, departments, and committees. Individuals or groups may find it profitable to concentrate on a feu 


well-chosen proposals for action. 


Proposed General Home Economics 
Section to Meet in San Francisco 


As one of its final recommendations about the 
structure of the AHEA, the committee on the place 
of divisions and departments recommended that 
the Association add a subject matter section’ on 
general home economics. The AHEA Bylaws ( Arti- 
cle VII, Section 4) specify that members interested 
in forming new AHEA subdivisions shall meet at 
three annual meetings before creation of an official 
subdivision of the Association, and that the new 
group shall then petition the executive board for 
admission as a regular subdivision of the Associa- 
tion. Members interested in belonging to a general 
home economics subject matter section will meet 
in San Francisco during the annual meeting of 
AHEA at a time shown on the program. 

At the request of the executive committee, Fran- 
ces Clinton, AHEA vice-president, is arranging the 
San Francisco meeting. Isabella McQuesten, asso- 
ciate professor in home economics education at 
Oregon State College, will be chairman of the 
general group meeting with Mrs. Mildred Weigley 
Wood, co-ordinator of homemaking education, 


'The conmittee recommends that the names of both 
divisions and de partments be changed to sections. See pro- 
posed revisions of AHEA Constitution and Bylaws, page 
105. The general home economics section would be the 


equivalent of a present division. 


Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona, as 
speaker. If the group attending the general home 
economics meeting wishes to continue meetings, it 
will elect officers to carry on activities and plan 
subsequent programs. 


New 1954 Edition of 
Handbook of Food Preparation 


The terminology committee of the AHEA food 
and nutrition division has just completed extensive 
revisions of the widely used AHEA Handbook of 
Food Preparation. Copies of the new edition will 
be on display at the annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco and are available now from AHEA headquar 
ters at 50 cents per copy. 

The Handbook of Food Preparation is a compila- 
tion of useful facts and figures from many sources. 
It is intended as a handy reference book for all 
who work with foods, including home economics 
students and teachers, dietitians, food technologists, 
research workers, institution managers, home econ- 
omists associated with food and equipment com- 
panies, as well as the practical homemaker. 

The Handbook is prepared and kept up to date 
by the terminology committee of the food and nu 
trition division of the American Home Economics 
Association. Thus, there is not one author, but 
many leading home economists have contributed to 
the contents of this valuable book, 
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The new Handbook of Food Preparation is di- 
vided into seven classifications of subject matter: 
. Weight and volume measurements of food 
materials 
Food buying guides 
. Recipe construction 
. Cooking timetables 
Definitions of foods 
Properties of foods 
. Quality and size grades 

In the food measurements section, such basic in- 
formation as the weight of a cup of fat, flour, or 
sugar is given, as well as the weight of prepared 
foods, as a cup of chopped Cheddar cheese, diced 
apples, or shelled nuts. Also given in table form 
are the volume measures of one pound and mis- 
cellaneous equivalents, such as a pound of walnuts 
in the shell yields one-half pound nut meats, and 
a cup of corn meal yields four cups after cooking. 

In the food buying guides, data are given in 
terms of the approximate number of servings per 
market unit in which the food is usually purchased. 
New data have been added on fish and shellfish 
and on poultry, including chicken, duck, goose, 
and turkey. Buying guides for other foods—bever- 
ages, cereals, dairy products, fruits, vegetables, and 
meats—have been corrected and brought up to date 
whenever necessary to accommodate present mar- 
keting and consumption patterns. 

A brand-new section on the serving per unit of 
various canned foods covers practically every food 
that is packed commercially in common can and 
jar sizes. This table is based largely on material 
obtained from the National Canners Association. 
Also given is a table on yield of home canned and 
home frozen products from raw materials. 

In the chapter on construction of recipes are 
presented some well-tried rules for editing and 
setting up recipes. This chapter has been enlarged 
to make it more useful to the newcomer in the 
recipe writing field. The three most-used recipe 
patterns which are illustrated are the Standard 
Form, the Action Form, and the Narrative Form. 
Advantages and disadvantages are discussed. 

To assure success in using a recipe, standard 
methods must be used in measuring ingredients. 
Appropriate methods are given in the Handbook 
for measuring fats and oils, flours and meals, fluid 
and dry milks, sugars and sirups, and powdered 
foods measured in small quantities. 

The table on basic proportions has been revised 
to reflect modern trends in recipe development. 
Using these proportions of basic ingredients—flour, 
liquid, fat, eggs, sugar, salt, and/or baking powder 
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—it is possible to develop almost any recipe for 
bread, cake, pastry, various egg dishes, puddings, 
and sauces. 

Approximate substitutions of one ingredient for 
another also are given in case one wishes to use 
cornstarch instead of flour, baking soda in place of 
baking powder, dry milk for fluid milk, or dried or 
frozen eggs for shell eggs. 

Among the cooking timetables, completely new 
tables are given for roasting, broiling, braising, and 
simmering meats, for roasting poultry, and for 
cooking fish and shellfish. To eliminate the arith- 
metic calculations that are necessary when cooking 
time is given in “minutes per pound,” total cooking 
time for meat, poultry, and fish of specified size is 
given as a guide. Pointers on cooking frozen meat, 
poultry, and fish and on storage of meat, supply to 
the reader much-needed information. 

The timetable for baking bread, cake, and pas- 
tries also has been revised in line with modern re- 
quirements and modern equipment. For example, 
constant temperature baking is recommended in 
preference to two-temperature baking. 

A new feature in the 1954 Handbook of Food 
Preparation is the inclusion of well-established 
timetables for home canning of fruits and vege- 
tables, a timetable for preheating (blanching) 
vegetables for freezing, and suggestions for freez- 
ing fruits. 

Modifications were made in the section on Alti- 
tude Cookery to incorporate the results of recent 
research and to make it more helpful to those living 
at altitudes considerably above sea level. 

Definitions of foods still hold an important place 
in the Handbook of Food Preparation. Some new 
definitions have been added; others have been re- 
vised to make them more practical in application. 
In general, they are based on average composition 
or other characteristics which identify a particular 
food. New definitions are included for frozen egg 
and dried egg products, market forms of fish and 
shellfish, and new types of rice now on the market 
as precooked, converted, and parboiled rice, and 
many other new products, such as instant cocoa, 
chocolate chips or bits, and fruit pectins. 

The definitions of processes in food preparation 
and of cooking and baking utensils, as well as the 
definitions of foods in the Handbook, should be 
valuable in promoting uniform usage of terms and 
in facilitating the establishment of a common 
standard for all those directly or indirectly inter- 
ested in food preparation, Such processes as braise, 
broil, roast, bake, barbecue, and baste are defined 
in simple language. Terminology used to define 
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home cooking and baking utensils is based on ter- 
minology of the American Standards Association. 

The sections on properties of foods and quality 
and size grades cannot be overlooked, for they 
contain .the latest information on the subject. of 
food quality, with which we are all concerned in 
the markets of today. 

Members of the terminology committee are ap- 
pointed for a five-year term and are selected from 
the members of the AHEA on the basis of their 
qualifications and experience in the food field. Two 
new members are selected each year to replace 
two outgoing members. This results in gradual 
turnover in committee membership and thus in- 
sures continuity in the contents of the Handbook. 
Much of the contents of the present Handbook of 
Food Preparation is the result of the efforts of 
former committee members Millicent Atkin, Alice 
M. Child, Jessie A. Cline, Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
Florance B. King, Belle Lowe, Anna M. Olsen, 
Catherine J. Personius, Martha Pittman, Marion C. 
Pfund, Joan Rock, Jean Simpson, Mrs, Clara Geb- 
hard Snyder, Doris H. ‘Tisdale, and Mrs. Betty M. 
Watts. 

Members of the committee for the year ending 
June 30, 1954 are Eleanor Ahern, Mercedes Bates, 
Ferne Bowman, Sylvia Cover, Helen Rose, Reba 
Staggs, Gertrude L. Sunderlin, Mrs. Mary T. 
Swickard, and Mrs. Elsie H. Dawson (Chairman). 


Journal to Publish 
Research Issue in 1955 


The Journat plans to publish a research issue in 
March 1955 similar to the issue devoted to research 
which appeared in March 1954. The research issue 
has been planned to provide publication for some 
of the longer and more technical reports of re- 
search which cannot appear in the regular issues 
of the Journat. Publication of the research issue 
is a recognition of the important research that is 
being conducted in home economics and of the 
Association's interest in furthering its publication. 
Manuscripts will be due in the Journat office by 
October 1. 


Thanks to Journal Contributors 


for 1953-54 


As the Journnat goes to press for the last issue 
before the summer break in publication the editors 
and staff wish to thank all of the members who 
have contributed to the Journat during this pub- 
lishing year. We wish that we could pass on to 
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each of the 1953-54 contributors—the book review- 
ers, the abstracters, the news editors, the authors 
of articles and reports, as well as the technical 
advisers and those who contribute to the Jounnar 
behind the scenes—the many compliments that 
come to us about the Journat, for these bouquets 
belong to the JournaL contributors. 


Edna Noble White 
Edna Noble White, 


president of the 
American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 
from 1918 to 1920 and 
director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School in De- 
troit from its begin- 
ning in 1920 until her 
retirement in 1947, 
died on May 4 at her 
home in Highland 
Park, Michigan. 

A 1906 graduate of the University of Illinois, 
Miss White became dean of home economics at 
Ohio State University in 1913 and head of home 
economics extension work for Ohio. In 1919 she 
was chosen to head the Merrill-Palmer School, a 
new educational venture, which, under her direc- 
tion, pioneered in child research, parent education, 
nursery school education, and in what is now called 
family life education. In recognition of her vision 
and achievements, Michigan State College, Wayne 
University, New York State College for Teachers 
at Buffalo, and Ohio State University awarded her 
honorary doctorates. 

Among the many organizations to which Miss 
White gave generously of her services were the 
AHEA, which she served as president and vice- 
president and as long-time chairman of its advisory 
committee on child development and parental edu- 
cation and of the subsequent advisory committee 
on child development and family relationships. She 
was the first chairman (1925-37) of the National 
Council of Parent Education, organized in 1925. 

A former member of AHEA’s international com- 
mittee, Miss White was appointed to the Ameri- 
can Mission to Greece in 1947-48 as a specialist in 
homemaking, child growth, and family life to help 
organize such study in Greek colleges. 


Bachrach 


In recent years she organized and devoted much 
time to a gerontological project for Detroit. 

Miss White’s understanding of human needs was 
reflected in her contributions to many areas through- 
out her life. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Heven L. Caw 
Utah State Agricultural College 


What dare we leave out? E. C. Keviey. Educ. 
Leadership 11, No. 4 (Jan. 1954), pp. 209-213. 
The author's answer to the question in the title 

is, “We dare not leave out any item of study which 

is raised as the learner views the current scene in 
relation to his present condition of growth and 
development.” 

He believes that if we are to be well-educated 
people, we must start with the current scene and 
then ask ourselves what we need to know from 
the past to solve current problems. 

Consultation with the learner is needed in order 
to determine his needs and interests. It is neces- 
sary to find out what can be done before trying 
to do it. The way to increase the quantity and 
quality of learning is to determine what can be 
learned and what is apropos to the learner. Such 
changes come about slowly for communities must 
be taken along with us so that people will know 
what we are doing and will help us. 


Teaching the individual adolescent, E. Brun- 
pace. Educ. Leadership 11, No. 3 (Dec. 1953), 
pp. 147-151. 

This article raises the question of what can be 
done about students’ individual differences. Widely 
differing examples of how problems associated 
with individual differences have been met in class- 
room situations are given. In one instance, the 
class discussed whether anything could be done 
about the fact that some members were better 
liked than were others. The class decided that 
each member would describe, anonymously, the 
person he or she liked most and the person he or 
she liked least. These descriptions were written 
and summarized, then duplicated and distributed 
to class members. Interest was manifested, and 
actual changes were observed in some of the 
students. 


A classroom atmosphere where the students feel 
at home and a teacher who makes meaningful ac- 
tivities available within this atmosphere prepare 
the way for discovering and treating individual 
differences. 


A comprehensive high school curriculum for 
life adjustment, C. D. Anperson. Education 
74, No. 4 (Dec. 1953), pp. 235-241. 

This article states that a basic readjustment in 
framework planning for our secondary curricula is 
needed in order to meet the real life needs of boys 
and girls. The importance of developing the in- 
terest of educational supervisors in a complete re- 
vision of the high school curriculum is stressed. 
The purpose would be to form a foundational gen- 
eral framework based upon life adjustment and 
the common fundamental needs of the majority of 
our population. 

The author describes a workable framework for 
general secondary education which he has de- 
signed. This is known as the 2-4-8 comprehensive 
plan. A permanent provision for constant readjust- 
ment of course content at a higher level than that 
of a single teacher or single principal is needed, he 
says, and he is ready to assist persons interested 
in this problem. 


Readiness for adolescent relationships, L. A. 
Spuecet. Child Study 31, No. 1 (Winter 1953- 
54), pp. 12-18. 

The meaning of the topic indicated by the title 
is that the most important element in readiness for 
adolescent relationships consists of a true yearning 
of the sexes for each other. What more can be 
said about readiness? The only question is how 
far adolescents should go in satisfying their 
natural urges. Many factors complicate their urges, 
and actions and feelings of adolescents sometimes 
differ. Impressions gained from clinical material 
should be transferred to average youngsters with 
caution. 

Adults frequently do not realize that adolescence 
has an inherent value in itself. However, the plea 
throughout this article that adolescents be allowed 
to be themselves and go forward at their own pace 
should not be interpreted as an argument for in- 
dulgence and freedom from responsibility. 

Inhibiting social forces limit parents’ efforts to 
help their adolescent sons and daughters with 
their relations with the opposite sex. Significant 
advances can be made only by co-operative efforts 
of parents in stimulating and supporting research 
through community channels. However, without 
waiting for results of such research, parents them- 
selves can scrutinize and discuss adolescent folk- 
ways. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Brester 
University of California 


Problems in the analysis of food consumption, 
M. C. Burk. Agr. Econ. Research 6, No. 1 (Jan. 
1954), pp. 10-19. 

More definite explanation of terminology which 
is used in research pertaining to food production 
or distribution is needed. The concept of quantity 
of food usually is restricted to weight and is ex- 
pressed in total poundage of all foods combined. 
In food distribution, a term may apply to a food 
in the form in which it has left the farm field, the 
processor, the wholesaler, or the retailer. 

Quantity, in terms of food consumption, may be 
defined as consumption per capita, total consump- 
tion, or disappearance of food divided by the 
population as opposed to total consumption in the 
United States. When related to food consumption, 
quality combines considerations of quantity plus 
certain values. Many people would interpret an 
increase of 10 pounds in the consumption of steak 
as a greater increase in food consumption than an 
increase of 16 pounds of hamburger. The nutri- 
tionist considers quality in terms of significant 
quantities of nutrients. Economists are interested 
in quality, value, price aspect, as well as demand 
for food. Tables illustrate how different interpre- 
tations of concepts may affect statistical results. 


The changing American market: VIII. Up- 
heaval in home goods, D. SaticMan and §S. S. 
Parker. Fortune 49, No. 3 (March 1954), pp. 
97-101, 179+. 

An analysis of the present expenditures and the 
prospective markets is indicative of a changing 
standard of living in the American home. Before 
World War II, refrigerators were installed in only 
63 per cent of the wired homes; now 90 per cent 
have mechanical ice boxes. During the same 
period, the number of wired homes with washing 
machines increased from 61 to 70 per cent. 

Graphs illustrating the purchasing habits of con- 
sumer groups support the theory that as income 
increases, a declining share of it goes for furniture 
and appliances. An evaluation of furnishing wants 
and needs is made at three income levels. Buying 
of furniture to “last a lifetime” is practiced in- 
creasingly by the highest income bracket family, 
which can afford this type of furniture, and by the 
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lower income level family, which cannot afford to 
“junk” household goods. The replacement cycle is 
found in buying practices of the $4,000 to $7500 
(after taxes) income group families, who no longer 
purchase heavy oak, bulky suites, and overstuffed 
items known as “borax” by the trade, but are 
buying furniture of new materials and more 
directly geared to the characteristic small apart- 
ment and suburban home. 


Extensions and repayments of consumer in- 
stalment credit, P. F. Smurvu. Federal Reserve 
Bull. 40, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 9-22. 

The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System has prepared statistics concerning the status 
of consumer credit from January 1940 to the 
present. Tables show credit extensions and_re- 
payments on four types of consumer installment 
credit. 

Financial institutions, retail outlets, furniture 
stores, and household appliance stores supplied 
figures which provide some insight on consumer 
expenditures. In 1940 a total of $8,219 million in- 
stallment credit was extended while in 1953 the total 
was $29,700 million. The percentage commodity 
distribution shows the following breakdown for the 
respective periods: automobile paper in 1940—38 
per cent, in 1953—45 per cent; repair and moderni- 
zation loans in 1940—4 per cent, in 1953—5 per 
cent; other consumer goods paper in 1940—31 per 
cent, in 1953—26 per cent; and personal loans in 
1940—27 per cent, in 1953—24 per cent. 


Modern mortgages [Editorial]. House & Home 

5, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), p. 58, 

Package mortgage financing of household equip- 
ment is making rapid progress. This trend is sup- 
ported because: (1) home buyers who find appli- 
ances essential can better meet their obligations 
if they may obtain these items under a long 
amortized mortgage than if they use short-term 
credit; (2) builders, appliance dealers, and manu- 
facturers recognize the importance of package 
mortgage in marketing new products; (3) lenders 
can increase their business yet safeguard their 
lending risk. 

Because household equipment is easily damaged 
or removed, some local FHA offices are reluctant 
to insure this type of goods; yet there is an FHA 
loan code enabling lenders to insure package ap- 
pliances to within $100 of the total value. Sug- 
gestions are made for legal phrasing in a mortgage 
description which would protect both lender and 
home owner. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by J. Dates 
Florida State University 


Children 1, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1954). 

Children is the name of a new professional jour- 
nal on services for children and on child life and 
takes the place of The Child. It is a publication of 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It is to be pub- 
lished six times a year at an annual subscription 
price of $1.25, or 25 cents per copy. Its objective 
will be to provide information as a basis for action 
in behalf of children. Articles in the first issue are 
on these subjects: care, leadership in parent edu- 
cation, and social work in public health. Several 
pages are given to reviews of new films on child 
life. Developments in health and welfare programs 
for children in various parts of the country are also 
listed. 


A study of selected aspects of finger paintings 
by special class children, R. O'Grapy. J. Ge- 
netic Psychol. 84 (March 1954), pp. 27-38. 
Developmental aspects of finger paintings of 38 

retarded children were studied. The 1Q range was 
from 51 to 85 with a mean of 70, and the chrono- 
logical age was from 9 years, 2 months to 13 years, 
2 months, the mean being 11 years, 3 months. The 
children were retarded 3 to 5 years. It was found 
that the retarded children’s paintings tended to be 
similar to those of normal children of equal chrono- 
logical age in regard to: (a) use of green for first 
choice and preferred color, (b) amount of use of 
black and brown, (c) the percentage area of paper 
covered with paint. They differed from normal 
children’s paintings in: (a) use of purple, orange, 
and combination of colors; (b) extent of scratch- 
ing, slapping, and patting motions; (c) lack of 
content; (d) amount of social awareness and exten- 
sion into environment. It was also found that clear 
water and a blackboard may be used to demon- 
strate finger paint motions and strokes, without 
providing a lasting copy or suggesting color. 


Child study in a new setting, F. Rept. Children 1, 
No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1954), pp. 15-20. 
Dr. Redl has recently become chief of child 
studies at the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


June 1954 


with headquarters in Bethesda, Maryland. He is 
beginning research in understanding of the human 
mind and the emotional disturbances of children. 
With a staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, and so- 
cial workers a center has been established where 
disturbed children referred by physicians or agen- 
cies may be aided as well as studied. Dr. Redl and 
his staff first had normal children spend a two- 
week period in the hospital to help make sugges- 
tions to the staff on program and equipment. The 
first studies are attempting to diagnose and treat 
children with extreme aggressive and destructive 
tendencies. The Center is concentrating on finding 
answers to the following: (1) Can children work 
out their problems through arts and crafts and 
fantasy or do they have to act them out in reality? 
(2) What is the nature of group excitement that 
causes loss of controls? (3) What happens to 
adults when they are exposed to the behavior of 
disturbed children? (4) What children benefit 
from “treatment homes”? Dr. Redl believes it is 
well to keep the normal child behavior in mind 
to maintain preventive opportunities. 


Social acceptability and social rejection of the 
underage, at-age and overage pupils in the 
sixth grade, V. H. Beporan. J. Educ. Research 
47, No. 7 (March 1954), pp. 513-520. 

A total of 743 pupils from 22 classes in the sixth 
grade were tested on social acceptability. Criteria 
used were: (1) If you were changed from this 
class to another class which boy or girl from this 
class would you choose to go with you? (2) Which 
boy or girl from this class would you choose as a 
team captain for a game of sports? (3) Which boy 


-or girl from this class would you choose as presi- 


dent of your class? (4) Which boy or girl from 
this class would you choose to help you if you 
needed help to do your school work? Choices were 
rated by points. Thirty-one per cent of the class 
received most of the first and second choices while 
69 per cent either were not chosen or received very 
small weighted scores. It was found that the under- 
age pupils received significantly higher social ac- 
ceptance scores while the overage pupils’ scores 
were significantly lower than the underage and at- 
age pupils. Pupils only slightly underage appear to 
enjoy higher status than pupils who are underage 
to a greater degree. It was also found that the 
overage pupils appear to possess significantly 
higher rejection scores than the at-age or underage 
pupils. The data indicate that not only are the 
overage ignored but they are actively disliked by 
classmates. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Marcaret MANGEL 
University of Missouri 


The Maillard reaction in flesh foods, H. L. A. 
Tarr. Food Tech. 8, No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 
15-19. 

The Maillard or browning reaction, which has 
been shown to be associated with decreased nutri- 
tive value of protein in other foods, was studied 
in fish muscle. The browning of fish heated to 
120°C for one hour was measured by a spectro- 
photometric method and shown to be related to 
the free ribose content of the muscle of different 
varieties of fish. There is also a relation between 
the amount of added ribose and glucose and 
browning, although about five times as much glu- 
cose as ribose is necessary to produce the same 
degree of browning. Post-mortem fish muscle was 
shown to be able to form free ribose from added 
ribose-containing molecules as big as those in 
nucleic acid. Beef and veal muscle could use only 
ribosides and ribose-phosphate and pork only the 
latter compound to produce free ribose. Glucose 
and ribose content of red meats is usually low 
enough so that Maillard reactions would be ex- 
pected only with prolonged heating. No method of 
quantitative determination of browning in these 
meats is possible, however, due to their natural 
pigment. The possibility of eliminating browning 
in fish by enzymatic removal of ribose, similar to 
the removal of glucose from eggs, was suggested. 


Effect of oil treating shell eggs on their funce- 
tional properties after storage, E. A. Sauter, 
V. Harns, W. J. Sraperman, and B. McLaren. 
Food Tech, 8, No. 2 (Feb. 1954), pp. 82-85. 

In order to evaluate the processing of shell eggs 
with oil prior to storage, three groups of eggs—(1) 
untreated, (2) oiled on the day laid, and (3) oiled 
after 7 days’ storage at 55°F—were placed in cold 
storage at 32°F. Eggs from each group were 
examined after 2, 4, and 6 months at the storage 
temperature and after 6 months’ storage plus 2 
weeks at room temperature. The beneficial effect 
of immediate oiling as determined by candling and 
by physical measurements on the raw broken-out 
eggs was apparent after four months. Oiling after 
seven days was much less effective. Results of 
palatability tests on angel food cake, custard, and 
eggs poached and cooked in the shell indicated that 
oil treatment was of no value in maintaining flavor 
during storage. The oil treated eggs did, however, 
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maintain functional properties better than did the 
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untreated eggs when used in angel food cakes 
after the final two weeks’ storage at room tempera- 


ture. 


Factors influencing tenderness of principal 
muscles composing the poultry carcass, C. H. 
Koonz, M. I. Darrow, and E, O. Essary. Food 
Tech. 8, No. 2 (Feb. 1954), pp. 97-100. 
Behavior of a number of the most important 

poultry muscles during the early post-mortem 
period associated with rigor was studied. Tender- 
ness patterns as determined by shear readings on 
uncooked and cooked muscles and by organoleptic 
ratings varied with the muscle studied. In general, 
muscles were less tender during the early post- 
mortem period. Most muscles became relatively 
tender, and presumably rigor was resolved in 24 
hours or less. Freezing during the early post- 
mortem period interfered with the tenderness pat- 
tern, and complete tenderization was delayed until 
the muscles were defrosted. Cutting into the mus- 
cles caused the toughness, presumably associated 
with rigor, to be maintained over a relatively long 
period of time. Immersion of the birds in hot 
water caused increase in toughness of the muscles 
in direct relation to time of immersion. 


Comparison of grades of beef rounds: Effect of 
cooking times on palatability and cost, P. J. 
Avpricu and B. Lowe. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 39-43. 

The large muscles were dissected from U.S. 
Choice and U.S. Good grade beef rounds, rump on, 
following ten days of ripening at 1° to 2°C. Pot 
roasts were cut, frozen, and stored, Paired cuts 
were defrosted at refrigerator temperature and 
cooked at 150°C in Dutch ovens within ovens to 
an internal temperature of 90°C, One cut of each 
pair was then cooked an additional hour. There 
were no significant differences in cooking losses 
or palatability between Choice and Good grade 
meat except that press fluid was higher in the 
former. High variability between carcasses within 
grades was noted. Appearance, weight loss, and 
palatability appeared to be functions of the indi- 
vidual muscles. Different sections of the same 
muscle were found to vary in tenderness. The 
additional hour of cooking after the pot roast 
reached a temperature of 90°C did increase ten- 
derness slightly but at the expense of flavor and 
juiciness. Increase in cost of edible portion due 
to the additional cooking was approximately 5 
per cent for Choice and 8 per cent for Good cuts. 


— 
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Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by Heten Marey 
University of Toledo 

and Nett Wurre 

Purdue University 


Eight steps toward a solid architecture, W. Gro- 
pius. Architectural Forum 100, No. 2 (Feb. 
1954), pp. 156-157 +-. 

Dr. Gropius, former director of Harvard’s Grad- 
uate School of Design and a practicing architect in 
Boston, has set down the following suggestions to 
architects who wish to promote the development 
of a substantial type of architecture: (1) forget the 
battle of styles and get to work on the development 
of architecture designed for better living; (2) de- 
sign buildings to accommodate the flexible, dy- 
namic features of modern life, not just to serve as 
a monument to the designer’s genius; (3) diagnose 
the client’s needs and give him a consistent build- 
ing; (4) gain competence in all fields of building; 
(5) utilize science and the machine to serve hu- 
man needs; (6) seek genuine regional expression 
but not by following old symbols and local fancies; 
(7) extend architectural education into the field 
to get a balance of knowledge and experience; and 
(8) be active in the community to become a leader 
as well as a servant of the public.—H. M. 


Planned lighting means better living. House & 
Garden 105, No. 3 (March 1954), pp. 112-113, 
132. 

Modern home lighting is in a way like stage 
lighting. It can concentrate with proper emphasis 
where intensity is required, or it can create a mood 
or combine the two to give a dramatic effect. For 
best results a house should have three distinct 
types of lighting, used separately or in combina- 
tion. They are used in these ways: 

1. Direct lighting usually lights household tasks. 
Since it is usually provided by lamps, it is mov- 
able. Such lighting can be designed with in- 
tensities carefully calculated. 

. Over-all indirect lighting often is concealed as 
it is usually built into the architecture of the 
room. Fluorescent tubes are suited to this. Its 
main purpose is to light a room evenly, creating 
an atmosphere to suit a mood. When controlled 
by a dimmer it can switch from stimulating 
brightness to restful dimness. It is suitable tor 
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use when watching television. A recent de- 
velopment in indirect lighting is a luminous 
ceiling. 

3. The “play of brilliants” kind of lighting points 
up some object. Its source may be hidden or 
exposed. It may be located in a spot above the 
dining table, in a china cabinet, or in a position 
to flatter a plant box. 

Lights come in a wide range of bulbs and tubes, 
colors, and intensities of color to give various ar- 
tistic effects. However, the wise home owner will 
mix them with great caution.—H. M. 


The trade-in problem [Editorial]. Elec. Merchan- 
dising 86, No. 3 (March 1954), p. 276. 
Wherever a trade-in is involved, a dealer is buy- 

ing used merchandise as well as selling new prod- 

ucts. Whatever the system the dealer uses in 
determining his allowance, he has more than his 
net profit tied up in the used appliance. 

One of the interesting methods for determining 
trade-in values is known as the 4-4-4 formula. 
With this formula, every reconditioned appliance 
is assumed to have a local market price. The for- 
mula works out in this manner: one-third of the 
local market price may be allowed for a used 
appliance; one-third will be needed to recondition 
the appliance, pay the salesman’s commission, and 
contribute to the overhead; and one-third should 
be figured as profit on the transaction. 

The %4-%-% formula may not be the most accu- 
rate one for handling trade-ins, but it does provide 
the dealer or his salesman with a useful method of 
evaluating used appliances generally.—N. W. 


Good design, 1954. Arts & Architecture 71, No. 

2 (Feb. 1954), pp. 12-16. 

The Ninth Exhibition of Good Design, sponsored 
jointly by the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Merchandise Mart, opened in January 1954. Two 
trends, observable in the past, continued to 
flourish: (1) the formal modern approach which 
stresses clear-cut shapes, precise details, smooth 
surfaces, and definite colors and black and white; 
and (2) the informal modern approach which is 
softer in line, flows from one shape to another, and 
makes use of rough, homespun textures and muted, 
natural tones. New trends intended to incorporate 
storage walls into the architecture were noted. 
Some of these walls used metal and wood combi- 
nations. Some of the better designed chairs were 
molded into a single piece of flexible plywood with 
a plastic coating over metal legs. Laminated chair 
seats were used.—H. M. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DonALpsoNn 
University of Wisconsin 


Cites way to cut cost of training new employees, 
H. S. Hari. Inst. Mag. 34, No. 3 (March 1954), 
pp. 60-62. 

Training of new employees can be less expensive 
if management will recognize the problems in- 
volved and provide a simple, logical plan for 
instruction. The learner's regular work area is 
usually the best place in which to do the training, 
which should be done by the employee's immediate 
supervisor. 

The new worker should learn by doing, and the 
early formation of useful habits should be stressed. 
Accuracy as well as speed should be emphasized. 
The sooner the new employee becomes qualified 
for his task, the less the cost will be for the insti- 
tution. The length of the learning period will vary 
according to the requirements of the particular 
job, his past experience, his ability to learn the 
skills required, the conditions under which he must 
learn, and the type of help and instruction he re- 
ceives. Management has some influence or control 
over each of these variables. 

In order to reduce the cost of training new em- 
ployees, management should provide a_ well- 
designed, convenient work area; make an effort to 
recruit persons with experience which qualifies 
them for their respective jobs; select applicants on 
the basis of whether past records indicate ability 
to learn; and provide for thorough and effective 
on-the-job instruction. The ability of staff super- 
visors to give effective instruction is necessary for 
economical training of new employees. 


Captive customers, E. C. Leistner. J. Am. Die- 
tetic Assoc. 30, No. 3 (March 1954), pp. 263- 
265. 

In a hospital, a college residence hall, a school 
lunchroom, or an industrial cafeteria, your cus- 
tomers might be called captive customers, since 
they cannot leave and eat with a competitor of 
yours. This very fact places upon the dietitian an 
added responsibility for serving good-quality foed. 

Good food looks good. Contrast and harmony 
in the color of food, variety in shape of food, and 
the color and size of the dish on which the food 
is served, all help to make food attractive. Good 
food is top quality food, properly cooked and 


properly seasoned. It suits the needs and prefer- 
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ences of the persons to whom it is served. Good 
food is served pleasantly and in attractive sur- 
roundings. 

There are many factors involved in achieving 
the production of quality food. In any successful 
food program one usually finds that the person in 
charge has a well-developed and true perception of 
what constitutes good food and of how to achieve 
it. A food sense can be acquired. A sincere interest 
in and love of good food are essential for its culti- 
vation. Good menu planning, training of em- 
ployees, proper use of good equipment, and a 
limiting of choices on the menu can contribute to 
the production of good-quality food. The success- 
ful food service operator evaluates her available 
facilities and personnel, recognizes their limita- 
tions, and then plans menus and food preparation 
schedules which can be done well. A few menu 
items well prepared will satisfy customers. 


Cost control technics, M. M. Hannincron. 
Modern Hosp. 82, No, 2 (Feb. 1954), pp. 116, 
118. 

Daily food cost accounting is valuable if it is 
used as a guide to cost control and efficient man- 
agement. Cost control involves a detailed study of 
all disbursements, unit costs of food and supplies, 
the cost of processing food, and the cost of feeding 
patients and personnel. If cost control techniques 
and good judgment are used, the dietitian can give 
patients and personnel quality food and service at 
a minimum cost. 

Control starts with the use of a general master 
menu which can be modified for the personnel, 
cafeteria, and therapeutic diets. Food for such 
menus and diets should be purchased according 
to specifications written by the dietitian. Records 
should be kept of the amounts and of the cost of 
all food received or issued from each unit. Daily 
food costs should be computed. 

Planned production schedules, standardized rec- 
ipes, and portion control are all necessary if costs 
are to be controlled. Analyses of disbursements 
for the month should be studied to determine 
causes for variations in expenditures. A study 
should be made of the number of meals prepared 
and served in relation to the number of hours of 
labor as a basis for determining the trend in the 
use of labor. Storerooms and refrigerators should 
be checked daily and inventories kept low. 

The American Hospital Association’s manual of 
food cost accounting states that the cost of raw 
food should be 54 per cent of the money spent 
by the hospital dietary department. 
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Public Health 


Contributed by Luise K. Apois, Irene Frrzceracn, 
CaTHEeRINE M. Leamy, Dorotuy WETTEMAN, 

and Mary E. Wurre 

New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


Psychological factors in nutrition of the aged, 
E. Savirsky, MD. Soc. Casework 34, No. 10 
(Dec. 1953), pp. 435-440. 

Basing his discussion largely on a study of resi- 
dents in a home for the aged, the author considers 
the emotional significance of food and its effect 
upon eating behavior. With decreased capacity for 
adjustment in old age, behavior patterns of early 
life are reactivated, Lack of appetite may repre- 
sent a gesture of protest, of anxiety and depression, 
of withdrawal from the environment; overeating is 
associated with aggression or the search for com- 
fort and security. Digestive complaints can_re- 
flect rigid prejudices, hypochondriacal fears, and 
anxiety.—L. K. A. 


Maternal and child health services, challenges 
and aims, L. Baumcartrner, MD. Public Health 
Repts. 68, No. 4 (April 1953), pp. 397-404. 

The direction of maternal and child health pro- 
grams should be influenced by the knowledge that 
our population is growing younger faster than it 
is growing older; couples are becoming parents at 
a younger age than they did in past generations; 
one-half of the children live in families with three 
or more children and about half live in families 
of $60 average weekly income; one in eight chil- 
dren lives in a home that does not have two par- 
ents; chances for survival of children vary widely 
in different parts of the country and different eco- 
nomic groups. 

General suggestions for future programs include: 
greatly augmented research into problems of hu- 
man reproduction and growth and development— 
physical, mental, and emotional; development of 
more critical evaluation studies of ongoing service, 
co-ordination of current activities for promotion of 
the well child’s health with those for his care when 
he is sick; an attempt to use more effectively the 
findings of social scientists; and an attempt to find 
new ways of bringing to more people the benefits 
of medicine and public health. 

The worker is asked to re-examine current activi- 
ties to see if he is directing his major efforts toward 
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those which apparently add to physical, mental, 
and social well-being of those he serves; to explore 
possibilities of trying out a better way of doing the 
job; to add the human touch to his relation with 
those he serves; and to remain flexible.—C. M. L. 


Problems in feeding the tuberculous patient, 
H. R. Gerz, MD. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1954), pp. 17-20. 

The dietary requirements of tuberculous patients 
present special problems with both physical and 
psychological aspects. By helping adequately to 
fulfill the patient's specific needs, the dietitian plays 
an important role in therapy. The diet need not 
be exceptional, but generous quantities of ascorbic 
acid, vitamin A, and proteins are necessary. It is 
concluded that while the dietitian and physician 
can assist the patient, he must have the food neces- 
sary for his battle with tuberculosis. The patient 
with his own natural mechanisms must fight his 
own disease.—D. W. 


Diet and dental health, D. Rapuscu, DDS. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 29, No. 6 (June 1953), pp. 555- 
559. 

There is much evidence that the original struc- 
ture of the tooth is important in resisting decay. 
If that is true it means that control of dental caries 
must begin earlier than has been customary. The 
influence of prenatal diet on tooth formation is 
discussed. A diet providing essential vitamins, 
minerals, and amino acids should be prescribed in 
more specific amounts than is generally done. Ade- 
quacy of the child’s diet from birth through the 
eighth year is needed to insure formation of 
healthy permanent dentition. At all ages a satis- 
factory level of dietary essentials must be main- 
tained.—M. E. W. 
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Sodium restriction during ACTH 
L. Greenman, MD. Am. J. Nursing 53, 
(April 1953), pp. 444-445. 

Limiting the intake of sodium increases the ther- 
apeutic usefulness of ACTH by minimizing or pre- 
venting the serious side effects from the drug. It 
is important that the patient understand that if 
the prescribed diet is not followed it may be 
necessary to discontinue treatment. Emphasis 
should be placed on a diet that the patient will 
accept and eat. The patient should be told approxi- 
mately the length of time it will be necessary to 
follow the diet. A responsible member of the pa- 
tient’s family should be instructed in the diet and 
the foods that should be avoided.—I. D. F. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, Winakor 
Michigan State College 


Mills concerned over effects of luxury fiber 
mislabeling, S. Parker. Women's Wear Daily 
88, No. 46 (March 9, 1954), p. 20. 

Despite strict enforcement of Federal Trade 
Commission label rules when complaints are filed, 
cashmere and camel hair are being misrepresented 
on labels. The FTC has no quality standards; thus 
labels do not disclose use of noils and inferior 
grades of the luxury fibers. Customer dissatisfac- 
tion tends to reflect upon the reputation of luxury 
fibers. 

Top quality cashmere stock formerly imported 
from China is banned from the United States. 
Cashmere is now imported from Mongolia, under 
a strict license arrangement, and from Iran. Weav- 
ing mills are experimentally blending luxury fibers 
with Dacron and Orlon. 


Progress report on ramie. Am. Fabrics 1, No. 

28 (Spring 1954), pp. 131-132. 

Ramie is now being grown in the Florida Ever- 
glades on loam beds where the water table can be 
controlled. New methods and special machinery 
reduce the cost of growing ramie and help to pro- 
duce fiber of consistently high quality. Modern 
methods for decortication and degumming make 
ramie commercially available. 

Advantages of ramie include high wet and dry 
strength, absorbency, and resistance to mildew, 
rot, and abrasion. It is suitable for blends with 
natural and man-made fibers. A blend of ramie, 
cotton, and viscose staple is ready for the market. 
The ramie content improves wearing qualities of 
the fabric, which is being shown in sportswear. 


Carpet soiling, K. L. Wurrney and J. W. Sciap- 
pet. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 43, No. 5 (March 1, 
1954), pp. 143-147. 

Carpet soiling became an increased problem 
with the introduction of synthetic fibers into con- 
ventional carpets. Soiling is related to fiber struc- 
ture and to carpet contaminants. It is a result of 
deposit of soil plus retention of soil by oil bonding 
and by occlusion in pits and crevices on fiber 
surfaces. Electrostatic forces may also contribute 
to soiling of hydrophobic fibers. 

In carpets, nothing can be done about the 
mechanism of soil deposit, but some causes of soil 
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retention can be controlled. Higher denier fibers 
have less surface per unit weight and soil less 


than do lower denier fibers. Fibers which show 
a minimum of surface cracks and dirt-catching 
irregularities, when viewed under a microscope, 
will soil less readily than will fibers with many 
crevices. 

Oils and greases added to fibers during process- 
ing contribute to soil retention. Contaminants may 
also originate in the backing yarns, The soilability 
of all carpets is reduced by using low-oil-content- 
jute backing yarns. Paper carpet backing yarns 
also reduce contamination. Some dyeing processes 
reduce the amount of oily contaminants, but in- 
complete rinsing of yarns may leave dyeing assist- 
ants which act to retain soil. 

Crimped carpet rayon has a serrated surface 
that retains soil. This yarn also picks up oils easily. 
A new rayon carpet fiber called Tufton has a com- 
pletely smooth surface and is relatively insensitive 
to oily contamination. It releases nearly 100 per 
cent of its soil on scouring. Generally, its perform- 
ance with regard to soiling is similar to that of 
wool. 


Dacron and cotton form a happy union, J. 
Camppsett. Modern Textiles 35, No. 2 (Feb. 
1954), pp. 31, 52. 

A new blend of 65 per cent Dacron and 35 per 
cent cotton combines the comfort and appearance 
of cotton with the durability and easy maintenance 
of Dacron. The blend is available now in Oxford 
cloth, basket weaves, and batistes. 

Dacron-cotton blend garments can be washed 
easily, drip-dried overnight, then worn with little 
or no ironing. The cotton content makes the fabric 
absorbent and static-resistant. Pilling is controlled 
by special twist and finishing. The Dacron-cotton 
batiste is 273 per cent more abrasion resistant in 
the warp and 415 per cent more abrasion resistant 
in the filling than is a 100 per cent cotton batiste. 
Crease recovery of the Dacron-cotton cloth is 75 
per cent better than that of all-cotton, and dimen- 
sional stability is rated better than that of San- 
forized cotton. Colorfastness of the Dacron-cotton 
fabric is excellent. It does not soil so easily as do 
100 per cent cotton fabrics. 

The price of the finished cloth is high because of 
the cost of Dacror and the Egyptian cotton used 
for the blend. The great saving in laundering costs, 
particularly for men’s shirts, plus longer wear of 
Dacron-cotton fabric, may mean that the blended 
fabric is cheaper in the long run than is 100 per 
cent cotton. 
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The Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association, Formerly New England Home 
Economics Association, The First Forty-three 
Years, 1909-1952. By S. Acnes Donnam. Bos- 
ton: Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association, 1954, 90 pp., $2. [Available from the 
Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, care of S. Agnes Donham, 375 Marl- 
borough St., Boston 15, Mass. | 
Massachusetts, the seedbed of that 

flowered in the organization of the AHEA in 1909, 

here tells its story, based on the author's study of 

all sources about the New England Association, 

1909-23, the Massachusetts Association, 1923-29, 

and the Eastern Massachusetts Association, 1929- 

52. Interesting and significant for itself, the book 

also illuminates the national movement and proves 

the need for more historical writing. It creates ap- 
preciation of our profession builders and leaders 
and provides inspiration from their achievements, 
especially as recorded in “Taproots,” dealing with 
the pre-1909 Massachusetts Pioneers, and in the 

“Extra-Curricular Honors of Members,” 1909 to 

date. This is a book for every home economics li- 

brary, horizon-widening for leaders and leaders-to- 

be. A teacher can find facts here for illustrating 
how to be a pioneer and how to organize, as well 
as illustrations of practice of other professional 
skills, including writing an admirable professional 
history. Congratulations to Miss Donham!—Ben- 
JAMIN R. Anprews, South Burlington, Vermont. 


Cultural Patterns and Technical Change. Edited 
by Marcaret Meap. Paris: United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(Available in New York from International Doc- 
uments Service, Columbia University Press), 
1953, 348 pp., $1.75. 

This manual, prepared by a committee of experts 
and edited by Margaret Mead, provides the first 
suggested means of approach to a comparatively 
new field of service—that of technical assistance. 
Today, experts in the various technical fields from 
the more privileged countries of the world are 
working in the less privileged areas that have re- 
quested assistance. Although change is proposed 
in the interests of human welfare, the actual proc- 
ess of this technical change involves difficulties 
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and conflicts in individuals and societies. The aim 
of this manual is to suggest lines of approach by 
which such changes as new methods of agricul- 
tural and industrial practices, new health proce- 
dures, new methods of child and maternal welfare, 
and fundamental education can be introduced so 
that the culture will be disrupted as little as pos- 
sible and so that whatever disruption does occur 
can either be compensated for or channeled into 
constructive developments for the future. 

With the major assumption that it is necessary 
to take into account the whole culture when a 
particular change is made, experts analyze the 
total social patterns of Burma, Greece, the Tiv of 
Nigeria, Palau, and the Spanish Americans of New 
Mexico. With the materials examined as a basis, 
general principles are summarized and _ practical 
recommendations are made. 

The survey is intended for use by experts, policy 
makers, specialists, technicians, chiefs of missions, 
and the members of the various ministries con- 
cerned in those countries which are seeking to 
guide technological change. These leaders must 
realize that the goal of all such change is to give 
the people of each country a way of life within 
which greater mental health may be achieved. 

As a “technical assistant” for the past seven years 
the reviewer of this book regrets that it was not 
available to her before her work in this field was 
undertaken. — KatHartne Howrzciaw, Foreign 
Operations Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Studying Children and Training Counselors in 
a Community Program. By Paut H. Bowman, 
et al. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1953, 136 pp., $1.50. 

Anyone interested in current research in the area 
of child development should know of the work 
being done by the Committee on Human Develop- 
ment at the University of Chicago of which Robert 
J. Havighurst is the chairman. This monograph is 
the second of a series of reports on the work of the 
Community Youth Development Program spon- 
sored by the University of Chicago Committee. 
The first report was published in 1952. It told of 
the beginning of the project and described the 
general design and plan to be followed. This sec- 
ond report describes the first full year of operation 
and the beginning of the second year. 

The basic hypothesis is stated—“An average 
American community with its own resources of 
persons and finances can significantly improve the 
mental-health level and the extent of the use of the 
talent of its citizens when interested persons in the 
community are given information and training in 
scientific methods of human development.” This 
“action-research” project is an experimental pro- 
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gram designed to explore the ramifications of this 
hypothesis in an actual community setting (popu- 
lation—42,000). “Action” is a word that describes 
well this research. Since January 1951, when this 
project was formulated by the Committee, a_re- 
markable amount of “action” has taken place. Com- 
munity organization seems to be functioning, and 
75 community members have completed a year's 
course which qualifies them to work on counseling 
teams. 

All the fourth-grade and sixth-grade students in 
the community have been given a battery of tests 
designed to indicate characteristics of potential 
maladjustment and special talents in each child. 
The highest scores have been used as a selective 
means for determining the cases for the study. The 
fourth-grade cases form the experimental group 
and will be studied and given assistance for ten 
years. The sixth-grade cases form the control 
group for this long-term study. 

Persons interested in child development will con- 
tinue to watch this project. Its possibilities are 
many-fold. The implications of the project design 
for other communities are most exciting and stimu- 
lating.—JANe Ferret, University of Wisconsin. 


Marriage and the Family. By Ray E. Basen. Sec- 
ond edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953, 719 pp., $6. 

This is a revision of the 1939 edition of a text- 
book for college courses on marriage and the fam- 
ily. The general framework and organization are 
the same, but considerable change has been made 
in content. Two chapters, “Ancient Family Pat- 
terns” and “The Natural History of the Family,” 
have been dropped in favor of chapters dealing 
with present-day affairs. 

Two new chapters have been added. One, “Ir- 
regular Sex Expression: Social Costs,” is an expan- 
sion of a topic included in another chapter in the 
first edition. The second, “Some Economic Aspects 
of Family Life,” deals with such topics as the fam- 
ily budget, insurance and savings, home ownership 
versus renting, savings and investments, and intel- 
ligent buying. 

In all chapters obsolete material has been de- 
leted and replaced by new material including 
research findings with the author’s interpretation 
of them. Each chapter is followed by selected 
readings, which are up to date and generally excel- 
lent, and topics for discussion or reports. 

This book should be useful for a general college 
course in marriage and family living. It is sociolog- 
ically oriented and views the family as a function- 
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ing group in modern society.—Hortense M. GLENN, 
Florida State University. 


Readings on Agricultural Marketing. By Frev- 
erick V. Waucn, Editor. Ames, lowa: The lowa 
State College Press, 1954, 456 pp., $5. 

This book was assembled and published under 
the sponsorship of the American Farm Economic 
Association. It consists of a well-organized series 
of 219 readings, connected by illuminating com- 
ments by the editor. The general subjects covered, 
besides an introduction, are: The Market as Equa- 
tor of Demand and Supply; Place, Time, Form, 
and Ownership Aspects of Marketing; Efficiency; 
Competition in Agricultural Markets; Government 
Policy toward Competition; Agricultural Coopera- 
tion; and Market Development and Improvement. 

In order to present such a wide range of subjects 
and to cover different points of view on some con- 
troversial issues, the editor has selected a large va- 
riety of readings—from a letter written by George 
Washington to the latest issue of the Journal of 
Farm Economics. The editor's comments through- 
out the book indicate the reason for selecting a 
given reading and tie the various readings together 
into a unified and effective presentation. 

Many sections of this book will be useful collat- 
eral reading for the home economics teacher, ad- 
ministrator, researcher, or homemaker who wishes 
to keep up to date in her thinking on marketing 
problems. Especially interesting are the readings 
on competition in agricultural markets and govern- 
ment policy toward competition. The readings on 
market development and improvement will be of 
particular interest to home economists in business. 
—Farru Ciarx, Home Economics Research Branch, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Managing Your Money. By J. K. Lassen and Syt- 
via F. Porter. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1953, 430 pp., $4.95 (College edition, $4). 
The book is written to answer the financial prob- 

lems of the average family by two well-known fig- 
ures in the financial field. As such the material is 
presented in a straightforward, readable manner 
and is geared to the needs of adults, whether single 
or married, 

The material covered is presented in a more 
readable and usable form, with enough background 
for sound judgment, than is done in other books 
on the subject known to the reviewer. As such, it 
is of considerable value as a text. However, for 
classes in family finance at the college level there 
are two areas of omission which would need to be 
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supplied from other sources. These are, first, a 
treatment of family values and goals that have a 
bearing on the use of money—the authors recognize 
this but do not go into it—and, second, the con- 
sideration of the day-to-day expenses of the family 
for food, clothing, recreation, transportation and 
the like, and the handling of finances in relation 
to them.—KaruLeen A. Jounston, Pennsylvania 
State University. 


First National Tax and Budget Guide. By Swnry 
Marco.ius. New York: Whiteside, Inc. and 
William Morrow and Company, 1954, bas pp-, 
$2.95. 

The information the taxpayer needs in sabes to 
save money in making out his income tax is in- 
cluded in the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s free 
Instructions to Taxpayers. The aim of the author of 
First National Tax and Budget Guide is to make 
it easier for the taxpayer to save money on his in- 
come tax. He presents the Internal Revenue infor- 
mation in simple language and provides many 
pertinent examples organized to answer problems 
and questions from the taxpayer's point of view. 

The book also provides “Automatic Tax and 
Budget Records” and some very general informa- 
tion on how to budget and ways to save. State- 
ments regarding tax reductions are for 1954. The 
book is written for medium-income families though 
anyone interested in saving tax money would find 
it a helpful reference. 

In addition to the many ways described to save 
tax money, several young couples who reviewed 
the book liked the sample family budgets, which 
are given by a range of spending percentages, and 
the sections devoted to how to control outgo, the 
suggestions on food and clothing thrift practices, 
and monthly forms with “tax saver” columns. 

Form 1040, filled out with deductions of a hypo- 
thetical family, gives the reader self-assurance in 
filling out his own form and acts as a reminder of 
taxes that might be overlooked. 

A reminder—if you buy the book you can deduct 
the cost from your taxable income—Why? Because 
records necessary for your business, including 
the business of the home, are deductible!—Many 
Roxaur, University of Connecticut. 


A Handweaver’s Source Book. Edited by Mar- 
cuenITreE Porter Davison. Swarthmore, Pa.: 
Marguerite P. Davison Estate, Box 299, 1953, 228 
pp., $12. 

Weavers of 4-harness overshot traditional pat- 
terns will find this source book a treasure house 
of old, unusual, and many never-before-published 
coverlet drafts. The 224 patterns, selected from the 
collection of Laura M. Allen, range from drafts 
made in 1732 to 1932, including a group brought 
from Germany in 1754 by settlers in Virginia. 

The old drafts have been carefully redrawn and 
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standardized for present-day weavers by Charles 
Denzler. Directly beneath each short draft is a 
full page graph showing clearly the appearance of 
the woven coverlet. Many of these could be 
adapted to other textiles or woven in different 
techniques. 

Marguerite P. Davison was considered an au- 
thority on handweaving in this country. After her 
sudden death, Mr. Denzler, who had been assisting 
her in unraveling the old drafts, completed the 
book. 

Collectors of old coverlets, the weaving teacher, 
and the weaver of traditional patterns will find this 
source book a real asset to their libraries. It has 
been attractively produced and is printed in sepia 
with the reproduction of a red and black coverlet 
used as end H. McGovnan, 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 


Byways in Hand-Weaving. By Many Meics Ar- 
water. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954, 128 pp., $8.50. 

This book brings together weaves suitable for 
narrow articles such as bands, belts, girdles, and 
the like. Although some of the designs have been 
published in pamphlets or in periodicals, many are 
printed here for the first time. The examples are 
taken from ancient and primitive peoples from 
widely scattered areas. 

Mrs. Atwater has made a valuable contribution 
to the handweavers of today in her study and 
analysis of these textiles and her adaptations for 
the present-day weavers. From the great number 
of what she might call “minor textile crafts” she has 
selected those that (1) have not been dealt with 
at length elsewhere, (2) can yield usable products 
for everyday living, and (3) have possibilities of 
beauty in color and pattern 

The index lists card-weaving, inkles, twined 
weaving, braiding and knotting, plaiting, a group 
of belt-weaves from Estonia and South America 
and Guatemala, and a final group as miscellaneous. 

The illustrations in color add to the attractive- 
ness of the book and the many diagrams are clear 
and explicit. In some of the diagrams the figures 
and numbers are difficult to follow because of the 
crowded page. Then, too, because the directions 
are technical and must be followed carefully one 
must keep turning back two or three pages to keep 
the diagram in view while studying the directions. 

This book is not for the casual reader but for 
the person who is interested in weaving of the par- 
ticular *s discussed here and who wishes to try 
out the projects suggested. Because of the sim- 
plicity and ease of construction many of the weav- 
ings discussed should appeal to the handicapped 
and the shut-ins. The book should be of great 
value to those training for occupational therapy 
and to teachers of textile design in schools and 
colleges.—Luta E. Smrru, University of Towa. 
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nature’s chisel... 


Living bone is a constant target for the chemical chisels, 
the osteoclasts, that erode osseous tissues and leave 

the pitmarks of “lacunar absorption.”' This continuous 
process of wear and tear requires the formation and 
deposition of new bone throughout every individual's life. 


For everyone, both young and old, it is necessary to keep 
up a dietary supply of vital minerals, particularly 
calcium for the normal growth and replacement of bone 
chiseled away by such osteoclastic erosion. But especially 
for the older person with osteoporosis, for those with 
defective skeletal mineralization or with delayed 

union of fracture, a therapeutic diet plays an important 
role in osseous regeneration.” 


Skim milk, retaining all of the essential mineral nutrients 
of fresh milk but without its fat content, is gaining 
increasing recognition as an excellent source of calcium 
and protein. Skim milk is as ideal in helping to 

mend the older skeletal structure as it is in 

building the original framework during younger years. 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN'S Instant Coffee 
STARLAC non-fat dry milk * BORDEN'S Evaporated Milk 
¢ Fresh Milk * Ice Cream * Cheese * BREMIL powdered infant 
food « MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food « BIOLAC infant food 
* DRYCO infant food * KLIM powdered whole milk 


DOTUCN 


350 Rs: Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Swenson, P. C., and Jeflery, R. B. : G. P. 7:34 (Feb. } 1953. 
Geriatric Medicine, ed. 2, Philadelphia, 
Seunders Company, 1949, p. 697. 


Like other Borden food products, Borden's Starlac 

Non-Fat Dry Milk and Borden's Non-Fat Fluid Skimmed 
Milk are of the highest quality and are processed under 
the most hygienic conditions. The fluid Skimmed Milk, for 
example, is specially selected from designated herds known 
to produce a milk with greater non-fat solids and 

mineral content, prerequisite for improved palatability 

and nutritive value. 


With Starlac, Borden pioneered in making wholesome 
non-fat dry milk available to Americans everywhere. 
Both types of Borden's Non-Fat milk are 

economical, eminently suitable for use in the home 
and in the hospital. 


/ 
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“Seales for Appraising High 
School Homemaking Programs,” 
providing a method of comparing a 
homemaking program with evaluative 
criteria developed by a large group 
of home economists and validated 
against pupil achievement, is just off 
the press. The scales were prepared 
by Clara Brown Arny, professor 
emeritus of home economics educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, 
and Sara Blackwell, assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics education 
at Cornell University. Price of a 
specimen set, which includes Scales 
I, 1, and II with manual, is 75 cents, 
and quantities of 10 sets are $2.50. 

Scale I deals with the curriculum, 
while Scale II deals with reference 
and illustrative materials. Ten copies 
of I and II with manual are priced at 
$1.50; without manual, the 10 copies 


of the two are $1.25. Ten copies of 
Scale HI, which appraises space and 
equipment, may be ordered with the 
manual for $1.50 and without the 
manual for $1.25. Order from the 
University Press, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 14. 


“Home and Family Living in the 
Elementary Schools,” a program guide 
in attractive booklet form which was 
prepared for the Great Neck (N.Y.) 
public schools, is being made avail- 
able to readers of the JounnaL at a 
price of 50 cents. A “Scope and Se- 
quence Chart” suggests specific activ- 
ities for each grade level from 
kindergarten through the sixth grade. 
Another section suggests projects for 
the different grades. A bibliography 
is included. Order from Dr. Lee 
Demeter, director of public relations, 
Great Neck Public Schools, Great 
Neck, N.Y. 


Educational helps ef two kinds 
are now offered by Science Research 
Associates. Newest of these _ is 
their listing of three consultants on 
guidance and education whose serv- 
ices are being made available for 
participation in summer workshops, 
conferences, and professional meet- 
ings. The other help is the constant 


production of printed materials on 
guidance and reading improvement, 
as well as tests, classroom texts, and 
professional guidance books. A new 
1954 catalog of these has just been 
issued. To request the catalog or in- 
formation on the consultants’ services, 
write to Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. 


“Score Your Diet,” by Miriam E. 
Lowenberg and others, is a booklet 
ingeniously arranged so that you can 
obtain totals of calories consumed in 
a day in each of four large food 
groups and quickly compare these 
totals with an ideal. Order from the 
Iowa State College Press, Press Build- 
ing, Ames, Iowa. Price 35 cents. 


Consumer credit as used in the 
purchase of automobiles, home appli- 
ances, and other durable items is 
reported in a monograph by Clyde 
William Phelps, head of the depart- 
ment of economics at the University 
of Southern California, titled “In- 
stalment Sales Financing: Its Services 
to the Dealer.” It brings together an 
analysis of the complex services to 
dealers which are involved in financ- 
ing the extension of installment sales 
credit to consumers. The Commercial 
Credit Corporation, 14 Light Street, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland, offers free 
copies of the 100-page monograph to 
university professors for use with 
students. 


“Housing and Household Equip- 
ment Research in Home Economics: 
1925-1950” is a bulletin recently com- 
pleted by Helen E. McCullough, 
assistant professor of housing research 
at the University of Illinois, which 
gives a picture of the development, 
types of research, and sources of 
funds for home economists’ studies of 
housing and household equipment 
over 25 years. Some of the infor- 
mation included was obtained through 
a study sponsored by the research 
committee of the housing division of 
the AHEA in 1947-49. Other infor- 
mation was added in 1949 by the 
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housing committee of the home eco- 
nomics research section of the As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities. Miss McCullough 
worked in these committees and pro- 
vided additional information for the 
report. It may be requested as Cir- 
cular 712 from the Information Office, 
College of Agriculture, Urbana, Il- 
linois. Free. 


“Certain Properties Related to 
the Serviceability of Lightweight 
Cotton Corduroy” are described in 
a bulletin by that name which out- 
lines procedure and results in testing 
this fabric. It is a report of a study 
made by Florence E. Petzel, associate 
in research in the department of 
clothing, textiles, and related art, at 
the School of Home Economics of 
the University of Alabama. It is 
being made available free to home 
economists as long as the supply lasts. 
Address requests for this Bulletin No. 
47 to the School of Home Economics, 
University of Alabama, at University, 
Alabama. 


A leaflet and a poster to aid 
teachers and leaders in discussing the 
emotional needs of children are avail- 
able from the National Association 
for Mental Health, Inc. The Associa- 
tion has condensed into eight points 
the basic elements which satisfy a 
child’s emotional needs and help him 
grow to be a mentally healthy adult, 
then dramatized these in a simple 
and popular fashion. The illustrated 
poster, which is 17 by 22 inches in 
size, may be ordered in quantities of 
1 to 99 at a price of 15 cents for 
each. One hundred posters and over 
are priced at $10 per hundred. No 
fewer than 100 copies of the leaflet 
may be ordered, with quantities of 
100 to 999 priced at $1.10 per 
hundred. The price is further re- 
duced for larger quantities. Send 
orders to the National Association for 
Mental Health, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


“How to Make Hats at Home” 
gives illustrated directions on meth- 
ods by which many different kinds 
of materials—including straws—be- 
come hats. The author, Irene Sutton, 
teaches hat-making both in adult edu- 
cation classes and on television. Her 
48-page booklet may be ordered from 
her home address at 1677 Brys Drive, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan. 
Price $2. 
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GENERAL 

At a celebration on April 2 of her 
25 years as head of the department of 
home economics at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond was presented with a life 
membership in the American Home 
Economics Association by staff and 
students at the College. 

Lela Smartt, national adviser of 
the Future Homemakers of America 
and New Homemakers of America 
from June 1950 to July 1952 and 
recently district supervisor of home 
economics education in Tennessee, 
died on May 7 in Nashville. 

Mrs. Ola Day Rush retired on 
March 1 as head of the home eco- 
nomics department of the D.C. Public 
Schools, a position she had held since 
1938. Before joining the D.C. public 
school system in 1925 as teacher of 
domestic art at McKinley High 
School, Mrs. Rush had taught in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools in 
her native Pennsylvania, had taught 
foods and served as lunchroom man- 
ager in a girls’ vocational school in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, served as a 
district supervisor of home economics 
in the Maryland Extension Service, 
and taught at Cornell University. She 
is co-author with Mrs. Hazel Thomp- 
son Craig of Clothing with Character 
and Homes with Character. 


INTERNATIONAL 

The Canadian Home Economics 
Association extends a cordial invita- 
tion to AHEA members to attend its 
Biennial Convention at the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ontario, from August 
24 to 26, 1954. Miss Josephine Peck- 
ham, 71 Hook Ave., Toronto 9, Can- 
ada, is in charge of hotel reservations. 

Else Flaatten, AHEA’s 1952-53 
Norwegian student at the University 
of Minnesota, who is teaching this 
year at the Laererinneskolen in Sta- 
bekk, Norway, writes that she was 
asked to give a talk about the United 
States before the entire school in 
March and a talk on her experiences 
here before the Oslo Home Econom- 
ics Association in April. 


After completing one semester in 
the School of Home Economics at the 
University of Wisconsin, Leman Su- 
basi, a student from Istanbul, Turkey, 
and Rose Marie Lawaczeck, a stu- 
dent from Bonn, Germany, have re- 
turned to their respective countries. 
Miss Subasi expects to continue her 
work in the girls’ vocational program 
in Turkey and Miss Lawaczeck to 
continue in her position in the De- 
partment of Labor in Germany. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 

CALIFORNIA, The Home Eco- 
nomics Career Day program of the 
Northern Section of the California 
Home Economics Association gave 
high school seniors, mothers, and 
counselors a chance to acquaint them- 
selves with opportunities for the 
trained home economist. Mrs. Gwen- 
dolyn Wagner, president of the Cali- 
fornia Home Economics Association, 
was chairman, and guest speakers in- 
cluded a dietitian from the military 
services, a homemaker, a homemaking 
teacher, a home adviser, and a home 
economist in business. An opportunity 
was provided for conferences with 
the speakers and representatives of 
the junior and state colleges of the 
area. 

Ruth A. Talboy, publicity chair- 
man for the San Diego Section of the 
Association, has given talks at various 
high schools in San Diego County on 
“Home Economics Careers.” 

Mrs. Norita Comin, consumer 
education chairman of the San Diego 
Section, has given several talks on 
“Trends in Consumer Education.” 

Alice Bradley of the University 
of California at Santa Barbara dis- 
cussed “Newer Trends in Nutrition” 
at the initiation meeting of the San 
Diego State College student home 
economics club in February. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

For its spring meeting on May | at 
the National Institutes of Health, Be- 
thesda, Maryland, the D. C. Home 
Economics Association invited the 
D. C. Dietetic Association and the 
Maryland Home Economics and Die- 
tetic Associations to share the day's 
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program. This included a conducted 
tour of the clinical center, separate 
business meetings of the four associa- 
tions, and luncheon in the cafeteria. 
Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, president of 
the D. C. Home Economics Associa- 
tion, presided at the joint afternoon 
meeting at which “Nutrition Research 
at the National Institutes of Health” 
was discussed by William H. Sebrell, 
]r., MD, director of the Institutes. 

“How We Spend Our Money” was 
the subject of a talk by Hazel Kyrk, 
former professor of home economics 
and economics at the University of 
Chicago, at the March meeting of the 
Social Welfare and Public Health De- 
partment. 

The recently organized Young 
Home Economists Group held its 
March meeting at George Washington 
University and heard a talk by Violet 
Faulkner, food editor of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star. 

Mrs. Dorothy Siegert Lyle of the 
National Institute of Drycleaning dis- 
cussed cleaning problems of garments 
made from new fibers and fabrics at 
the March meeting of the Homemak- 
ing Department. 

A new branch of the homemaking 
department has been organized and 
has chosen as its name the Young 
Homemakers of the D.C. Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Mrs. Polly Pal- 
mer is chairman of the new group. 

GEORGIA. An Interdepartmen- 
tal Program in Creative Home- 
making and Family Living, “de- 
signed to give practical preparation 
for woman's greatly expanded role as 
homemaker, wife, mother, and active 
citizen in a modern community,” has 
been established at Wesleyan College, 
Macon. In addition to such homemak- 
ing courses as nutrition, foods, cloth- 
ing design, and family health prob- 
lems, the new schedule includes work 
in economics, psychology, sociology, 
government, art, education, and pub- 
lic speaking. Dr. Richard H. Klemer, 
head of the department of sociology 
and economics and a specialist in the 
area of marriage and the family, 
planned and will direct the program. 

IDAHO. “Visiting Home Econo- 
mists in Other Lands” was the subject 
chosen by Inez Eckblad, extension 
nutritionist for the State College of 
Washington, for her talk at the meet- 
ing in Moscow on April 23 of the 
Northern District of the Idaho Home 
Economics Association. 

During four district training 
meetings conducted in March and 
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April by the state home demonstra- 
tion staff, Idaho home demonstration 
agents worked on program planning, 
demonstration techniques, 4-H leader 
training activities, and visual aids. 
An inereasing number of young 
men are enrolled in home economics 
classes at Idaho State College. As the 
result of a request from the head of 
the forestry department, a food prep- 
aration class will be offered next fall 
for the forestry majors who go on 
pack trips for considerable lengths of 
time during the summer and wish to 
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know various ways to prepare canned 
and processed foods. 

Agnes Filler, recently of Illinois 
Wesleyan University, is a new mem- 
ber of the Idaho State College staff. 

“Homes for America’s Future” 
was the theme of the annual meet- 
ing of the Idaho Association of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America in Twin 
Falls on March 26 and 27. Mrs. John 
E. Hayes, former president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, was the keynote speaker. 

ILLINOIS. A consumer work- 


Another 


Money Management 


booklet 


Designed especially 
for young people 


Written in students’ language, this new booklet explains how 
young people can plan their spending to get the things they want 
now and in the future. Money Management for Young Moderns is 
a complete guide to making a plan for spending. It includes the 
hasic philosophy of money management, geared to the student's 
own experiences. It encourages savings 
pose. Easy-to-use charts are included. 

Young Moderns was pre-tested in actual classrooms throughout 
the country. It provides a new, easy way to train students in the 
art of making wise handling of money a part of their daily lives. 


Your own copy free! Use coupon below 
Educators have long wished for materials prepared especially to train 
youth in the importance of money management. We believe our new 
booklet fills this gap by providing sound, stimulating information to 

help them develop a skill they will need throughout their 
lives. Send for your copy today. You will also receive our 
free program folder which describes our complete Money 


Management program. 


Pro tual Gutdes 


Bate 


Consumer Education Department 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


Household Finance Corporation I 
Consumer Education Department No. JHE 6-4 | 
919 North Michigan Avenue ! 
Chicago 11, Hlinois | 
Please send me a free copy of Money Manage- | 
ment for Young Moderns plus | 
at 10¢ each and a free copy of the Money Man- | 
agement Program folder. | 


Name 
Address 
City 


but saving for a pur- 
Money Management for 


Director of Consumer Education 
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shop sponsored by the Illinois Home 
Economics Association in Chicago on 
May 8 included a talk by Margaret 
Reid of the University of Chicago on 
“Effect of Consumer Action on Gen- 
eral Economics” and discussions of 
new developments in foods, textiles, 
laundry, household equipment, and 
“how-to-do-its.” Mary Lawton Wright 
was general chairman. 

The state-wide membership pro- 
motion program of the Illinois Home 
Economics Association during the past 
year was under the leadership of Ruth 
Krause, supervisor for the Chicago 
high schools. The state was organized 
into 22 districts, each with a chairman 
and local committee representing 
home economists in all areas. 

Letitia Walsh of the University of 
Illinois was leader of a workshop on 
methods of teaching held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, in March. In April, she 
served as a curriculum consultant in 
Gary, Indiana, where she worked with 
Ruth Schooler, city supervisor of home 
economics. 

During the summer, Ritta White- 
sel of the University of Illinois will 
teach tailoring at the University of 
Wyoming and clothing with a family 
centered approach at Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

INDIANA. Inspirational help for 
the “Write it down—express yourself 
on paper” medium of communication 
came to 144 individuals on March 6 
when Lou Richardson and Genevieve 
Callahan presented their workshop on 
“Writing for Home Economics” in In- 
dianapolis. ‘The workshop was spon- 
sored by the Indianapolis HEIB group 
in Kingan’s auditorium with Marie 
Ankerbruck, dietitian for the Indianap- 
olis Power and Light Company, in 
charge of arrangements. Committee 
members helped with the direct mail 
announcements, reservations, and reg- 
istration of individuals attending. 

IOWA. “Women’s Ready-to-Wear” 
was the topic for the featured panel 
discussion at the spring meeting of the 
Iowa Home Economics Association 
on April 3 at the Savery Hotel in Des 
Moines. Lucile Reynolds, executive 
secretary of National Consumer-Retail- 
er Council, Inc., was chairman of the 
panel, which was set up as a demon- 
stration type of consumer-retailer rela- 
tions program. 

Division meetings included the fol- 
lowing: in art, textiles, and clothing, 
“Dramatize Your Bulletin Boards” by 
Alice Davis, Iowa State College; in 
family relations, family economics, and 
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housing, “The House That Expands” 
by Elizabeth Beveridge, Iowa State 
College; in foods and nutrition, “A 
Symposium on Vitamin C” by Marian 
Moore, Thelma McMillan, and Joan 
Gordon, all of Iowa State College. 

“Problems of the First Year Second- 
ary Teachers in Home Economics” was 
the topic discussed at the April 2 meet- 
ing of the college and university de- 
partment. 

An Alumnae Institute will be of- 
fered for the first time by the division 
of home economics at Iowa State Col- 
lege when home economics alumnae 
return to the campus on June 10 for a 
day of refresher work. The department 
of applied art will present “Applied 
Art in Your Home” with emphasis on 
new approaches and decorative plan- 
ning for homes; and the department of 
food and nutrition will present “Food 
in Your Home” with discussion of re- 
cent findings in human nutrition re- 
search, basic food research, and prob- 
lems of food buying. 

KANSAS. “A New Focus in Home 
Economics” was the theme of the 
28th Annual Convention of the Kansas 
Home Economics Association, held 
jointly in Topeka on March 25, 26, and 

7 with the Kansas Dietetic Associa- 
tion and the Kansas Home Economics 
College Clubs. Out-of-state speakers 
included: Mrs. Clara G. Snyder of Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, who discussed “A New 
Focus in Home Economics”; Mrs. Dor- 
othy Siegert Lyle, National Institute 
of Drycleaning, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land, “1954 Fabrics and Fashions”; 
Arch W. Troelstrup, Consumer Educa- 
tion Department, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, “Consumer Prob- 
lems in Family Living: A General 
Education or Approach Course”; Ruth 
Leverton, University of Nebraska, 
“The Third Dimension”; and Padmini 
Ramaseshan of Madras, India, AHEA 
international scholarship student at the 
University of Kansas, who spoke be- 
fore the college clubs. 

Edna Hill, a vice-president of the 
AHEA, gave a talk entitled “It's a 
Bargain” preceding initiation of sen- 
iors into the AHEA. 

Decorations at the banquet were 
planned with the hope that they would 
suggest ideas adaptable to school par- 
ties, club dinners, and other affairs. 
Each table presented a different ex- 
hibit labeled as follows by the group 
responsible for it: “Reddy's Spring 
Dance,” Kansas Power and Light 
Company; “The Easter Parade,” To- 
peka Home Economics Teachers; “Tea 
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for Two—or Two Hundred,” Kansas 
Farmer; “To Honor the June Bride,” 
Topeka Homemakers Group; “Japon- 
ica by Candlelight,” Gas Service Com- 
pany; “Spring Hop,” Capper’s Farmer; 
“Fruit Goes Formal,” Pennant Cafe- 
teria; “A Tisket, a Tasket, See the 
Useful Baskets,” Topeka Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

KENTUCKY. Robert Fleming. 
co-ordinator of curriculum research for 
the Association of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, discussed 
at the luncheon of the home economics 
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section of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation in Louisville on April 23 
“The Teacher's Role in Creating a 
Good Environment for Learning.” 

LOUISIANA, The program for the 
first general session of the spring meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Home Econom- 
ies Association at the Bentley Hotel, 
Alexandria, on March 12 and 13 cen- 
tered around problems of teen-age 
boys and girls. “Consumer Education 
—Textiles and Clothing” was the 
theme of the second session. 


A “How to Do” Workshop, to 


~ FOOD PRESERVATION 
TOPICS 


by Lucima Ball 


“ANY OLD JAR” won't give sure 
home-canning results. Ball Mason Jars 
are designed especially for home can- 
ning, with smooth top edge that doesn't 
cut rubber seal, shaped with rounded 
corners for extra strength, non-slip sure- 
grip ribs. These jars give students the 
confidence that comes with using the 
correct container. 


LET THE GIRLS TRY the two most 
popular types of home-canning caps— 
the Ball Dome two-piece and the Ball 
Zinc one-piece. Also, if available in your 
section, let them use the Ideal All-Glass 
Jar with wire clamp. All offer the same 
undeviating quality which experienced 
home canners have always identified 
with the name Ball. 


SEEING THE 
SEAL is quick way 
to test jars when us- 
ing Ball Dome Lids. 
As jar cools, Dome 
clicks down; then a 
glance or touch and you know it’s sealed. 
One demonstration teaches the girls 
this simple test. They'll like the cream- 


white enamel lining on Dome Lids, too 


—so clean, so safe! 


>) 
1 


WITH ECONOMY A BY-WORD 
TODAY, the important savings pro- 
vided by home canning will make your 
food preservation classes of greater 
value than ever, to students and their 


| families! Reliable surveys indicate home 


canning costs only approximately 3¢ 
a quart for jar, lid and heat! (Based 
on average jar life estimated at 8 years.) 


NOTHING ATTRACTS MORE AT- 
TENTION than a display of home- 
canned fruits and vegetables at school 
fairs, or on P.'T.A. nights. And nothing 
gives students more pride of accom- 
plishment than the skill exhibited in 
the home canning they show. 


| WRITTEN WITH THE BEGINNER 


IN MIND, the new Ball Blue book on 
Home Canning and Freezing gives the 
correct canning terminology, the an- 
swers to many canning problems, shows 
step-by-step methods, yields and time- 
tables. Also over 300 recipes. All data 
acceptable to top home-canning author- 
ities... Regular price, 25¢—special offer 
to teachers: 10 or more copies, 15¢ each, 
postpaid. 


BALL BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. JHE64, 


Muncie, Indiana © r000 ones. co 


é | 
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LIPPINCOTT 
HEADLINERS 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Food for Better Living—Rrevised 
McDermott-Trilling-Nicholas 


. an all-new 1954 revision 


featuring up-to-the-minute ma- 
terial on home freezing 


Design Your Home for Living 
Trilling-Nicholas 


. a complete interior-exte- 
rior design and decoration text 


Today's Home Living—Revised 
Justin-Rust 


. a comprehensive, realistic 
course in home management 


COLLEGE 


Textile Fibers and Their Use— 


5th Edition 
Hess 


. . this 1954 revision presents 
a full coverage of synthetic 
fibers, fabric finishes, textile 
products, and textile processes 


Fabrics —7th Edition 
Denny 


. an authoritative dictionary 
of typical fabrics, fibers, and 
synthetics 


J.B. 
LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 
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further in-service training of home 
economics teachers, will be held at 
Northwestern State College from June 
21 to 25. Emphasis will be placed on 
creative crafts for the home. 

An extensive study of supervi- 
sory practices was launched in Louisi- 
ana in March under the leadership of 
Beulah I. Coon of the Home Econom- 
ics Education Branch of the Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“Teaching Conditions Conducive 
to a Functional Program” was the 
theme of a conference for homemak- 
ing teachers in southwest Louisiana at 
John McNeese State College at Lake 
Charles on March 27. Patricia Owen, 
an exchange teacher from England 
who has been teaching in Louisiana 
this year, presented “My Ideas of a 
Functional Homemaking Program.” 

Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan of Florida 
State University was the featured 
speaker at the two-day Family Life 
Institute held jointly by the home eco- 
nomics and sociology departments at 
Northwestern State College. 

Rita DuBois, regional consumer 
marketing specialist of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, held a series 
of meetings at Baton Rouge, Lafayette, 
Alexandria, Monroe, and Shreveport 
for home demonstration agents of the 
state. Irene MeQueen, assistant ex- 
tension nutritionist, and Esther Coo- 
ley, consumer education specialist, 
worked with her on the milk utiliza- 
tion project. At each place the dairy- 
men served as hosts for the luncheon, 
and Miss DuBois spoke to the drivers 
on some of the possibilities of increas- 
ing the use of milk. 

MARYLAND. The spring meeting 
of the Maryland Home Economics 
Association was a joint one with the 
Maryland Dietetic Association, the 
District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association, and the District of Co- 
lumbia Dietetic Association on May 1 
at the National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Maryland. Following a con- 
ducted tour of the Institutes and 
luncheon in the cafeteria, William H. 
Sebrell, Jr., MD, director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, United 
States Public Health Service, spoke on 
“Nutrition Research at the National 
Institutes of Health.” 

' Mary Faulkner, who retired in 
1948 as supervisor of home economics 
in Baltimore, died in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on March 31. She was a 
former president of the Maryland 
Home Economics Association and dur- 
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ing her 24 years in Baltimore was ac- 
tive also in the Baltimore City section. 
The Mary Faulkner scholarship, estab- 
lished by the Maryland Association in 
1949, provides a $50 incentive gift to 
a Maryland high school graduate who 
is starting the study of home econom- 
ics in one of the Maryland colleges. 
Before coming to Baltimore in 1924 
Miss Faulkner taught home economics 
in secondary schools in several states, 
including Cass Technical School in 
Detroit. 

Mildred Horton, AHEA executive 
secretary, reported on the Eighth In- 
ternational Congress on Home Eco- 
nomics held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
at the March meeting of the home eco- 
nomics staff of the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Jean Amberson of the Pennsylvania 
State University conducted a 4-day 
workshop on curriculum construc- 
tion with the Washington County 
home economics teachers in February. 

Home economics teachers in Fred- 
erick and Howard Counties partici- 
pated in two 2-day workshops on the 
Bishop method of clothing con- 
struction with Mrs. Edward J. Farrell 
of Allegany County as demonstrator. 

The second annual Fabrice Festival 
at the University of Maryland was pre- 
sented in February by the seniors in 
textiles and clothing. Beth Peterson, 
home economist for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., was the 
guest speaker. 

MICHIGAN. “Contributions of 
Home Economists to Personal Family 
and Community Living” was the 
theme of the convention of the Michi- 
gan Home Economics Association 
in Detroit on April 30 and May 1. 
Scheduled speakers and their topics 
included: William McKee of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, “Personal Living in 
54,” followed by a panel discussion 
by five college students, the husband 
of a home economist, and the son of a 
home economist of the “Contributions 
of Home Economics to Personal Liv- 
ing”; Helen Dawe of the University of 
Wisconsin, “Is Your Family Life Up to 
Date?”; and Susan Burson of Michigan 
State Normal College, “Contributions 
to the World Community.” 

Division meetings emphasized con- 
tributions of various subject matter 
areas (0 community living. 

As a recruitment project, the 
Home Economics Federation of the 
Greater Detroit Area (Home Econo- 
mists in Business, Detroit Dietetic 
Association, and School Lunchroom 
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New edition 


New features 


or work with foods. 
of this Journal. 


Order your copy 
today from 


HANDBOOK OF -¥ood Preparation 


An AHEA best seller—Ready June 1, 1954 


Completely revised and brought up to date by the 
terminology committee of the AHEA food and nutrition 
division, the Handbook of Food Preparation is now more 
valuable than ever to all who teach, study, write about, 
Described in detail on page 407 


Price 50 cents 


American Home Economics Association 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


You Are Cordially Invited 


to visit us at the 45th annual convention 
of the American Home Economics Association 
in San Francisco, July 6th to 9th 


Prims 


Cover-Your-Own buttons and buckles 


BOOTH * 380 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


Dietitian 


818 Olive 


Kay Williams Offers .. . 


For restaurant or school in lowa— 
Home Economist 

30-35, Equipment, travel and car a must 
Home Service Workers 

Need two—25-35, will live in New Mexico 
Test Kitchen Worker 

Experienced only, with plenty of poise and ability 


Public Relations Sales Promotion Worker 
Travel Coast to Coast, all expenses 

Foods & Equipment Editor 

Farm background 


Kay Williams Personnel 


Salary $300-400 


Salary $300-325 


To: $500 
$325.50 


5,000.00 


live East 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Managers ) entertained 100 high school 
counselors at a dinner meeting on 
March 11. The evening program em- 
phasized home economics career in- 
formation. 

MISSISSIPPI. Elsie Boschert. 
former director of the Nursery School 
at Mississippi Southern College who 
has been teaching at Oregon State Col- 
lege for the past year, will return to 
Mississippi Southern College in Sep- 
tember. 

Emma Lou Lawrance, a senior 
home economics major of Mississippi 
Southern College and current presi- 
dent of Kappa Omicron Phi, was one 
of the four students selected for the 
Hall of Fame at the College. 

For the fourth year, the Home Eco- 
nomics Club at Mississippi Southern 
College is sending out teams of three 
girls each to talk to Future Homemak- 
ers of America groups on recruitment. 
The members consider this an excel- 
lent way to inform junior and senior 
high school students in the state about 
the careers and the opportunities of- 
fered by majoring in home economics. 

NEW MEXICO. The New Mexico 
Home Economics Association is now 
prepared to award for the first time a 
grant-in-aid to a home economics sen- 


ior at one of the five state institutions 
of higher education. 

Beginning with the fall semester, 
graduate work in home economics 
will be offered at New Mexico A & M 
College. 

“A Study of Food Habits in New 
Mexico,” Bulletin 384, by Edith 
Lantz of New Mexico A & M College 
was recently released. 

Mrs. Eva Thomas, former home 
demonstration agent in Knox County, 
Nebraska, is now home demonstration 
agent-at-large in the New Mexico Ex- 
tension Service. 

NORTH DAKOTA. “The Evolving 
Home” was the theme of the annual 
meeting of the North Dakota Home 
Economics Association on April 9 
and 10 at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College Student Union. Speakers 
were Eloise Voss of the Celanese Cor- 
poration, Matilda Towne (Martha Lo- 
gan of Swift and Company for the St. 
Paul, Minnesota, area), and the fol- 
lowing members of the College staff: 
Kathryn Weesner, chairman of related 
arts; Mrs. Marion Davnie, special in- 
structor in home economics; and 
Parker Green, professor of industrial 
engineering and management. 

“Understanding World—Happy 


Homes—Good Citizens” was the 
theme of the ninth annual convention 
of the North Dakota Association of the 
Future Homemakers of America held 
at the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege on April 2 and 3. Featured speak- 
er was Johnie Christian of the Home 
Economics Education Branch of the 
Office of Education, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
whose topic was “Growing as Commu- 
nity Members.” 

OHIO. The long-anticipated “A 
History of Home Economics in 
Ohio Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row—1886-1954,” edited by Mrs. Ha- 
zel Huston Price and published by the 
Ohio Home Economics Association, 
came from the press in April. The ma- 
terial for the history was assembled 
largely by members of the Association 
as they prepared for Ohio's Sesquicen- 
tennial Celebration in 1953. Copies 
are available at 35 cents from Martha 
Davis, Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A new area of concentration cen- 
tering about the family and cutting 
across departments will be offered at 
Antioch College beginning this fall. To 
be called “The Family: Personality and 
Society,” the core of courses will be in 
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the departments of psychology, soci- 
ology and anthropology, home eco- 
nomics, and education. 

Home demonstration agents, utility 
home economists, and appliance man- 
ufacturers’ home economists met in 
Dayton on March 29 to plan a clinic 
on June 4 for advisers, junior leaders, 
and state extension personnel to help 
4-H Club members in southwestern 
Ohio exhibit and demonstrate their 
food and home furnishing projects to 
greater advantage and in more inter- 
esting ways. Elizabeth Raup, home 
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demonstration agent of Troy, Ohio, 
served as chairman. 

Approximately 450 women attended 
the Laundry Workshop conducted 
by the Cincinnati-Dayton Chapter of 
the Electrical Women’s Round Table, 
Inc., on March 13 at the Frigidaire 
Auditorium, Dayton. Twelve authori- 
ties on fabrics, tinting, starching, laun- 
dry teaching methods, soaps, deter- 
gents, bleaches, and appliances shared 
the speakers’ platform. 

Willie Mae Rogers, director of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, spoke 


AT THE WESTINGHOUSE TEA 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Westinghouse Tea honoring all 
home economics teachers 
at the American Home Economics 
Association Convention. 


Wednesday afternoon 
July 7, 1954 
4 to 6:30 o'clock 
Mark Hopkins Hotel 
San Francisco, California 


Mrs. Julia Kiene, Director of the Home 
Economics Institute, and the regional 
home economists of Westinghouse 
will be your hostesses. 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Electric Appliance Division 


DO JOIN US 


Mansfield, Dhio 


June 1954 


in March at the Bosses’ Night meeting 
of the Cleveland Chapter of the Elec- 
trical Women’s Round Table and be- 
fore the Cincinnati-Dayton HEIB 
group. Her subject was “The Price- 
less Pair” (a cultivated brain and na- 
tive intelligence ) . 

UTAH. Guest speakers at the 
spring convention of the Utah Home 
Economics Association on April 23 
and 24 at the Hotel Utah in Salt Lake 
City included Elena Zelayeta of San 
Francisco, whose subject was “Lessons 
in Living,” and Beth Peterson of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., who 
discussed “What’s New about the 
Newer Man-made Fibers and Fin- 
ishes” and showed some of the newest 
fiber developments. 

“Food Through the Camera’s Eye” 
was the program theme for the Feb- 
ruary dinner meeting of the Utah 
Home Economics in Business group at 
which home economics seniors at the 
University of Utah were guests. 
“What's New in the Field of Fabrics” 
was discussed at the HEIBs’ March 
meeting. 

Monthly meetings of the Salt Lake 
City Homemakers Group in- 
cluded “New Methods in Sewing Con- 
struction,” a discussion of “Child Guid- 
ance,” demonstrations of holiday foods 
and table decorations, and a talk by 
Wilma F. Hess, an exchange student 
from France. 

“Recruiting High School Stu- 
dents for Careers in Home Economics” 
was the theme of regional meetings 
held throughout Utah by representa- 
tives of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Each meeting had as its leader 
the regional chairman of the Utah 
Home Economics Association. 

Judson T. Landis of the University 
of California was in Utah in April to 
lead Family Life Institutes in Ogden 
on April 19 and 20, in Provo on April 
21 and 22, and in Salt Lake City on 
April 22 and 23. 

Genevieve Allen, director of the 
Dairy Council of Utah and president- 
elect of the Utah Home Economics 
Association, received the 4-H Citation 
for 1953 for outstanding service to the 
4-H Clubs of Utah. 

Dean Ethelyn O. Greaves hias re- 
covered sufficiently from illness to re- 
sume her duties at Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. 

Pearl P. Swanson of Iowa State 
College is scheduled to give several 
nutrition lectures at Utah State Agri- 
cultural College on July 1 and 2. 

VIRGINIA. “Keys to Better Liv- 
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ing” was the theme of the Forty-third 
Annual Convention of the Virginia 
Home Economics Association held 
in Richmond on March 18, 19, and 20. 
Featured speakers and their topics 
were: Beulah V. Gillaspie of Purdue 
University, AHEA vice-president, “The 
Home Economist-A Key to Better 
Living”; Rachel Martens, associate 
editor of the Farm Journal, “Live as 
Well as You Look”; Mrs. Dorothy Sie- 
gert Lyle, director of consumer rela- 
tions of the National Institute of Dry- 
cleaning, “Foibles of Fabric and 
Fashion”; Jessie Bakker, equipment 
editor of the Family Circle, “Home 
Appliances Contribute to Better Liv- 
ing”; Ida Jean Kain (Mrs. Fred 
Beach), columnist on diet and exer- 
cise, “The Best Years of a Career”; and 
Nancy Carter (Mrs. Agnes Olmstead ) , 
director of home economics for Colo- 
nial Stores, Inc., “How to Use Food as 
a Key to Better Living.” More than 
300 Virginia home economists at- 
tended. 

WEST VIRGINIA, At a recent 
meeting of the State Nutrition Coun- 
eil, Orville Voth, chairman of the com- 
mittee to combat misinformation con- 
cerning foods, reported on plans for 
presenting sound nutrition information 
to the public. The committee is pre- 
paring material for release to radio sta- 
tions, newspapers, school papers, and 
trade journals; and responsibility for 
making contact with these in each lo- 
cality has been accepted by different 
Council members. Other material 
suitable for use by clubs and organiza- 
tions will be made available to their 
program chairmen. 

The Writer's Club, sponsored by 
the division of home economics at 
West Virginia University to encourage 
writing among state home economists, 
now numbers 32 members, living in all 
parts of the state. The club was or- 
ganized in 1951 as a result of a work- 
shop in journalism for home econo- 
mists. Meetings are held three times 
yearly, and a high level of interest has 
been maintained. Many members 
come long distances to attend because 
they find the exchange of ideas stimu- 
lating and helpful in preparation of 
manuscripts. 

WISCONSIN. Speakers for the 
spring meeting of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association held 
at Stevens Point on May 14 included 
Mrs. Dorothy Siegert Lyle of the Na- 
tional Institute of Drycleaning, who 
discussed “1954 Fabrics and Fash- 
ions,” and Mrs. Luella Canterbury, 
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whose subject was “Wake Up and 
Live.” Louise Young, Extension Serv- 
ice specialist in home management, 
Judge Loeffler of Wausau, Judge Levi 
of Stevens Point, and Roy Menzel of 
Hardware Mutual, Stevens Point, pre- 
sented a symposium on “Our Respon- 
sibility in Working with People” in 
which they discussed juvenile delin- 
quency, wills and property disposal, 
und insurance protection. 

Maxine MeDivitt, associate profes- 
sor of foods and nutrition at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will be on the 
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staff of Colorado State College for the 
summer session. 

WYOMING. Barbara Manthey, 
who received an MS in nutrition and 
institutional administration under the 
two-year plan at Ohio State University 
and for the past six months has been 
studying toward her doctorate and 
doing research under Mary Ann Patten 
there, has been appointed instructor in 
foods and nutrition at the University 
of Wyoming, effective June 10, She 
will devote one-fourth of her time to 
research in nutrition. 


It's True, 


(Cyclamate, Abbott) 


Now you can put 


Fully 
Sweetened 


Foods 
Back in the Diet 


with 


SUCARYL 


Fresh, Clean 

Sweetness 

Tastes like sugar, never has 
an “off” taste in ordinary use. 


Won't Turn Bitter 

in Cooking 

Cooked or baked—-in any 
food at any temperature 
SUCARYL holds its sweetness, 


In Tablets, Solution, 

and Powder 

At all pharmacies. See our 
Recipe Booklet for a wide 
and colorful variety of 
SUCARYL-sweetened dishes.* 


*At pharmaces: or write Abbott 
Laboratones, North Chicago, Hl, 


the new non-caloric sweetener ae 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 
AND EXHIBITORS 


FLASHES 


Advertisements of many different 
companies are featuring June Dairy 
Month, a campaign which this month 
sees its eighteenth year. At the con- 
clusion of this year’s campaign, head- 
quarters for June Dairy Month will 
be moved from National Dairy Coun- 
cil to the American Dairy Associa- 
tion. The National Dairy Council will 
continue, however, to co-operate as a 
co-sponsor. 


“Beauty and the Bride” is the 
title of a new educational motion pic- 
ture in color which uses a pleasantly 
romantic story to demonstrate easy 
methods of housekeeping with the aid 
of wax products. This is a 274 min- 
ute, 16-mm picture which was pro- 
duced primarily for home economics 
classes in high schools and colleges 
but will also be made available to 
other groups and to television stations. 
The film was made for S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc., wax manufacturers, and 
many of its scenes take place in the 
administration building of that com- 
pany, which was designed by the 
world-famous architect Frank Lloyd 
Wright. The film is available without 
charge from Modern Talking Pictures 
Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 


Something has been added to 
“Moderns Make Money Behave,” a 
booklet on money management geared 
to high school students’ interests. 
What was formerly a 16-page book- 
let has been newly issued with addi- 
tional pages on which students de- 
velop their own money management 
plans. Home economists may see a 
copy of the new edition in San Fran- 
cisco at the annual meeting of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion if they stop at the exhibit of the 
Institute of Life Insurance. Classroom 
quantities of the booklet may be re- 
quested now to be shipped Septem- 
ber 1 ready for the new school year. 
Send requests to the Educational 
Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 


488 Madison Avenue, New York ‘ 


A new name and enlarged serv- 
ices have been announced by the 
home economics department of Kel- 
vinator Division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation. The Kelvinator Institute 
for Better Living will give greater 
services to homemakers, home econ- 
omists, dealers in household equip- 
ment, and the manufacturer. “For the 
home economist,” states the announce- 
ment, “the Institute will continue 
the long-established and approved 
co-operation of Kelvinator’s Home 
Economics Department to provide au- 
thoritative teaching and service mate- 
rial that will make her work easier 
and more rewarding.” 


A Junior Dressmaking Contest 
for girls 11 to 17 years of age was 
opened on May 17 by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company. Girls in 
this age group who enroll for an 
eight-lesson Singer Teen-Age Sewing 
Course between the dates of May 17 
and August 21 are eligible to com- 
pete. Garments submitted must be 
made in the class and must be com- 
pleted by September 4. Three thou- 
sand prizes worth $60,000 will be 
given when the local, regional, and 
national judging takes place. Judging 
will be based on co-ordination of 
fabric and design, construction, work- 
manship, fit, and finish. Official entry 
blanks and rules may be requested 
at Singer Sewing Centers located 
throughout this country and Canada. 


A new vacuum cleaner designed 
to be low in price and size but with a 
motor equal in power to that of many 
tank-type cleaners has just been intro- 
duced by Westinghouse. Known as 
the Porta-Vac, this cleaner is less than 
a foot long and 6 inches wide and 
stands 7% inches high. It weighs 
7% pounds and is made of rubber 
reinforced phenolic plastic. The clean- 
er has a Toss-Away bag that fits in- 
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side a cloth bag and is equipped with 


five cleaning attachments. 


“Money Management — Your 
Health Dollar” is a booklet intended 
to help a family think through the 
risks of medical expenses which may 
sometime arise and the ways they 
may be handled. A valuable feature 
is its listing of normal medical ex- 
penses to be expected at the different 
stages of family life. The section on 
health and accident insurance helps 
the reader realize the many different 
plans from which he may choose. 
The booklet may be ordered by title 
from the Consumer Education De- 
partment, Household Finance Corpo- 
ration, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. Price 10 cents. 


Do you need some “photogenic 
coconut”? Helen Budd, product 
publicist for General Foods Corpora- 
tion, suggests that you write her if 
you do. If you indicate how often 
you need it, she will see that it comes 
to you at the intervals you state. Her 
address is General Foods Corpora- 
tion, White Plains, New York. 


“Quick Trick Cookery” is a rec- 
ipe booklet aptly named and planned 
to fill a need of many different people 
who cook—busy mothers, brides, ca- 
reer women, high school students, 
bachelors, and the men who give their 
wives a vacation from the kitchen. It 
is a publication of the American Can 
Company, and, of course, features 
canned foods. Twenty-six menus are 
given, each of which can be prepared 
in not more than 50 minutes and each 
accompanied by two or three recipes. 
Recipes are arranged with menus in 
the order in which they should be 
prepared, and hints are provided to 
help the cook make the meal com- 
plete in less than the allotted time. 
The index makes the recipes easy to 
locate, and the color photographs ac- 
companying many of the menus pro- 
vide inspiration and garnishing ideas. 
Harriet Jean Anderson, in introducing 
the booklet, writes that it was in- 
tended to provide teachers with a 
menu-planning guide for foods classes. 
Copies—not more than 50—may be re- 
quested from the Home Economics 
Section, American Can Company, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLANNING TO GO TO THE ATEA 


EARN MORE IN 1954! MEETING IN SAN FRANCISCO? 


Positions For 
College Teachers in all areas of home economics. Sal- 
aries to $7000. 
Director, Home Economics Department of manufacturing 
company. Beginning salary $6000. 
Food Service Manager, Student Union. Real opportu- 
nity. Salary open. 
Supervisor and assistants in commercial and college food 
services. Experienced and inexperienced women. $3000 
to $5200. 
Dietitian-housekeeper in resident treatment center for 
emotionally disturbed children. Salary open. 
Editor for homemaking department, magazine, also one 
for appliances and photography. Mature women with edi- 
torial experience. Salaries open. 
Many professional positions. Salaries dependent on train- 
ing and experience. 
ae a a We hope that you'll visit our booth (No, 285) at the American 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE Home Economics Assn. Meeting at the Civic Auditorium, July 6109, 
We're looking forward to seeing you again, and hearing your 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska most recent ideas about teaching and food planning. You'll want 
to know, too, what's been happening with our nutritional research 
and recipe developments, 


WANTED: (a) Curer preritian; university hospital, 300 beds; 


plans completed for new medical center including hospital of con- Also. we want to give you a preview of the Knox = 
siderably greater capacity. (b) Srewarp to serve as food super- 1954 Kit. It 
visor; 300-bed general hospital; university city, South. (¢) lerful whee ® 
ASSISTANT Director, dietary department, large teaching hospital; wondertul new cheese cake, a teat vers textbook, and 
university medical center, East. (d) Dierirmian to take charge of other informative material you're sure to want. 
department, 100-bed general hospital; college town located short If vou do not plan to attend the Annual Meeting prem, 

st “es prsity cities Seve N ) } 
cities. to and would like to receive copies of this new material 


and counsel patients at medical school clinics; large city, Mid- 
west. (f) Curer, associate, teaching and therapeutic dietitians; 


hefore our regular mailing early in September, just ——— 


large general hospital; Canada. (g) Nurarrionist; state depart- drop us a line and we'll see that you get it. 
ment of health. (h) Executive nousexeerer; 400-bed hospital; 
university city, Midwest; man eligible. Mepicat pureav, Buaneice Hope we see you in San Francisco, 


Lagson, Director, Palmolive Building, Chicago 


Charles Bo Knox Gelatine Company, JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 


Zella Hale Weyant 
Director, 

Kerr Research and 
Educational Department 


I just wouldn't feel right if you didn’t make 
a special effort to drop in at the Kerr 

booth for a chat. 

I'll be watching for you, so make a note of 
our location on your “‘must”’ list! 


| Kerr Booth 243, A.H.E.A. 
Civic Auditorium 

San Francisco, Calif. 

July 6-9, 1954 
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EXHIBITORS 


45th ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 
of the 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Civie Auditorium 


Booth No. 

ABBOTT LABORATORIES 

North Chicago, Illinois 245 
ADMIRAL CORPORATION 

Chicago, Illinois 105 to 108 
ADOLPH’S, LTD. 

Los Angeles, California 237 
ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY 

New York, New York 318 
AMERICAN BEMBERG 

New York, New York 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

New York, New York 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

Sandusky, Ohio 
AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. 

Chicago, Illinois 101 
AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

New York, New York 65 to 67 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 

Washington, D. C. 
AMERICAN HOME LAUNDRY 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Chicago, Illinois 3 
AMERICAN HOME MAGAZINE 

New York, New York 340 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 

Chicago, Ilinois 75 
AMERICAN KITCHENS DIV.—AVCO Mere. Corp. 

Connersville, Indiana 53, 54 
AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 

New York, New York 329 
THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 

Washington, D. C 137 
AMINO PRODUCTS DIVISION, 
Minerats & Cuemican Corp. 

Chicago, Ilhnois 349 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 

Chicago, Hhnois 376 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS EXHIBITS 

New York, New York 85 
BALL BROTHERS COMPANY INC 

El Monte, California 
H. R. BASFORD CO. 

San Francisco, California 
BELVEDERE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 

Los Angeles, California 
THE BEST FOODS, INC. 

New York, New York 
BETTER HOMES & GARDENS BOOKS 

Des Moines, lowa 
BETTER LIGHT BETTER SIGHT BUREAU 

New York,‘ New York 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 

New York, New York 
BRISTOL-MYERS PRODUCTS DIVISION 

New York, New York 
C AND H SUGAR REFINING CORPORATION 

San Francisco, California 356 
CALGON, INC. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
CALIFORNIA FOODS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

San Francisco, California 10 
CALIFORNIA FRESH PEACH ADVISORY BOARD 
CALIFORNIA FRESH PLUM ADVISORY on 


Fresno, California 


95 


July 6-9, 1954 - 


San Francisco, California 


Booth N 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
San Francisco, California 20 
CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
San Jose, California 
CALORIC STOVE CORPORATION 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC. 
New York, New York 
CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
DAVID B. CARMEL AND CO.,, INC. 
New York. New York 
CARNATION COMPANY 
Los Angeles, California 
CASCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York. New York 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
Chicago, Hlinois 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC 
New York, New York 
THE J. R. CLARK COMPANY 
Spring Park, Minnesota 
CLAUSS CUTLERY COMPANY 
Fremont, Ohio 
CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago, Ihinois 
COATS & CLARK INC. 
New York, New York 
THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chicago, Hhinois 
CORDUROY COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
New York, New York 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
New York, New York 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 
Corning, New York 
CROSLEY AND BENDIX APPLIANCES DIV, 
AVCO Corp. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC 
(Speciatry Division ) 
St. Louis, Missouri 300 
DEEPFREEZE APPLIANCE DIVISION, 
Moror Propucts Corporation 
North Chicago, linois 323 
DISHMASTER DIVISION, GERITY 
MICHIGAN CORP. 
Toledo, Ohio 366 
DOLE SALES COMPANY 
San Francisco, California 
DORMEYER CORPORATION 
Chicago, Ihinois 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 
JOHN DRITZ & SONS 
New York, New York 


Island B 


Island F 


(¢ on next page) 
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NEW...THE HANDY 
HOUSECLEANING TIPS 
PRESENTED AT THE 
E.W.R.T. WORKSHOP! 


So many people have asked for copies of the complete report on 
easier housecleaning presented at the E.W.R.T. Workshop in Chicago 
in February that we have decided to make it available to the many 
home economists who were not able to attend. 


All the material presented to these home economists in business was 
based on up-to-date information made available by the Carpet Institute 
... Alexander Smith, Inc. . . . and leading vacuum cleaner manufacturers. 
Write direct to me for a free copy of“ Housecleaning the Effortless Way.” 


Consumer Education Director 
Be sure to register at the Johnson’s Wax Booth—No. 69-70. You might be 
the lucky winner of a $48.95 Electric Floor Polisher. Whether you win the 


big prize or not, you'll get a special souvenir (something entirely different 
this year) plus information about new literature and products, 


J H N N’S WwW A 4 Racine, Wisconsin 
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Booth No. 
E. I. pu PONT pe NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware 
EASY WASHING MACHINE COMPANY 

Syracuse, New York 362 
ECONOMICS LABORATORY, INC. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
EVAPORATED MILK ASSOCIATION 

Chicago, Illinois 
FOOD SPECIALTIES INC. 

San Jose, California 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, Generat Morors 
CORPORATION 

Dayton, Ohio 138 to 
THE FRITO COMPANY 

Dallas, Texas 
R. E. FUNSTEN COMPANY 

St. Louis, Missouri 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Major Appliances, Louisville, Kentucky 

Small Appliances, Bridgeport, Connecticut 81 to 
GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 

New York, New York 135, 
GENERAL MILLS, INC.—Home Service 
DEPARTMENT 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 111, 
GENERAL MILLS, INC.—Ebvcation Section 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 
GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Fremont, Michigan 
GOLD SEAL CO. 

Bismarck, North Dakota 62, 
THE GREIST MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

New Haven, Connecticut 
HAMILTON BEACH CO., Division 
Scovitt Mra. Co, 

Racine, Wisconsin 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 

Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
HARPER-WYMAN COMPANY 

Chicago, Illinois 
HEART ASSOCIATION 

San Francisco, California 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 

Boston, Massachusetts 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 118, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., INC 

Hartford, Connecticut 
THE HOBART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Troy, Ohio 78, 79, 104 
THE HOOVER COMPANY 

North Canton, Ohio 7lto 73 
HOTPOINT CO. 

Chicago, Illinois 201 
HUMAN NUTRITION AND HOME ECONOMICS 
RESEARCH, U.S. Department or AGricuLTurRE 

Washington, D. C. 157, 
INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Chicago, Ilinois 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

Chicago, Ilhinois 17, 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 

New York, New York 
IRONRITE INC. 

Mount Clemens, Michigan 
JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Chicago, linois 
JOHNSON’S WAX 

Racine, Wisconsin 
KELLOGG COMPANY 

Battle Creek, Michigan 


Island E 
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Booth No 
KERR GLASS MFG. CORP. 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 
KINNELOA KILNS 
Los Angeles, California 
CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., INC. 
Johnstown, New York 
KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
LARSEN COMPANY 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
LAWRY’S PRODUCTS, INC. 
Los Angeles, California 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York, New York 
LEWYT CORPORATION 
Brooklyn, New York 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago, Illinois 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
LP-GAS INFORMATION SERVICE 
Chicago, Illinois 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Aurora, Illinois 
M TETIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
Columbus, Ohio 
MANITOWOC EQUIPMENT WORKS, 
Div. or THE Manrrowoc Co., Ine. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 208 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE, McCALL CORPOR.: ATION 
New York, New York 26, 
McCALL’S PATTERNS, McCALL CORPORATION 
New York, New York 
McCORMICK & CO., INC. 
(ScHILLING AND Ben-Hur Divisions) 
Baltimore, Maryland 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
New York, New York 231 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New York, New York 24 
MINUTE RICE AND MINUTE TAPIOCA 
DIVISION, Generar Foops Corporation 
New York, New York 
MIRRO ALUMINUM COMPANY 
(ALuMINUM Goops Merc. Co.) 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 59, 60 
MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE, INC 
New York, New York 120. 121 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
MERCHANDISING Division 
St. Louis, Missouri 
MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Nappannee, Indiana 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARGARINE 
MANUFACTURERS 
Washington, D. C 
NATIONAL CRANBERRY ASSOCIATION 
Hanson, Massachusetts 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
Chicago, Ilinois 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
New York, New York 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT BOARD 
Chicago, Ilinois 
NATIONAL PRESTO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
NATIONAL TURKEY FEDERATION 
Mt. Morris, Illinois 
NECCHI-ELNA SEWING MACHINES 
New York, New York 
NESCO, INC. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Continued on next page) 
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Now you see the machines! 


Now you don’t! 
4 4 > 


New double-purpose table solves 
space problems...makes teaching easier 


Many sewing classrooms . . . like the one you 
see here at the Abbett School in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana...are installing the new SINGER* Com- 
bination Sewing and Cutting Table. 

Teachers call it “the most practical piece of 
sewing-class equipment ever designed.” See how 
it can save time and work for you—make your 
classroom more pleasant, more efficient. 


The new SINGER Combination Sewing and Cutting Table 


Provides machines for two students, 
work space for two more! 
Now—even if classroom space is lim- 
ited, you can have to machines for 

every four students! 


No need for a separate row of space- 
consuming cabinets. No need for the 
class to be constantly shifting and shuf- 
fling around. The new SINGER Table 
holds two full-sized SINGER Machines 
—and at the same time provides work 
space for two other students. 


Converts to a smooth-surface 
cutting table in a jiffy! 


You don’t have to use up space with 
separate cutting tables, either! 
Simply lower machines into SINGER 
Table—slip removable panels back in- 
to place— you have a smooth, continu- 
ous surface. (An extra blessing if room 


is used for other classes or study hall.) 

Developed with the cooperation of 
leading educators—the table meets 
every sewing room need. 

Gives you all these de luxe features: 

@ 5-ply construction. Durable Formica 
top. Birch, blond, or choice of colors. 

@ 4 handy drawers. 

@ Built-in knee levers. 

@ Dustproof shields which completely 
enclose machines when they are low- 
ered into table. 

@ | amper-proof locks on panels. 

@ Provision for adding automatic switch 
to cut off power when machines are 
k ered 

@ Size 42"x 30”. 

Available with any of the regular 

SINGER* Sewing Machine classroom 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


THERE'S ONE NEAR YOUR SCHOOL 


*A Trade-Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Copyright. U.S.A... 


1962, 1964, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY All rights reserved for #!\ countries 


heads—at a special school discount. 


For tops in TV drama, tune in “SINGER FOUR 
STAR PLAYHOUSE.” See local newspaper for 
time and station. 


* DON'T BE MISLED. SINGER sells and 

7 Services its products only through 

SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identihed 

by the Red “S” Trade-Mark on the 

window and listed in your phone directory only 
under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO, 


For free folder piving complete specth- 
cations of the new SINGER Combination 
lable, and showing suggested classroom 
layouts— just drop a card to Educationai 
Department, SINGER Sewing MachineCom 


pany, 149 Broadway, New York 16, N.Y 


Or to see the table in person 
VISIT SINGER BOOTHS /274—276 
ot 
The National Home Economics Convention 
San Francisco—July 6th to 9th 
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Booth No 

THE NESTLE COMPANY, INC. 

White Plains, New York er 
NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN > 
& LAUNDRY BUREAU 

New York, New York 56 
NORGE DIVISION—Borc Warner Corp. 

Chicago, Lhnois 390 
COMPANY DIVISION, Scovitt 

rG. Co 


Waterbury, Connecticut 88 
O'KEEFE & MERRITT COMPANY 
a Los Angeles, California 43 
as JOHN OSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
te PEPPERIDGE FARM, INC. 
Norwalk, Connecticut 310 
Ps PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 
wi | New York, New York 184 to 186 
*R PARKER D. PERRY, INC. 
ie Florence, Massachusetts 227 
| PERSONAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
e Milltown, New Jersey 16 
x PET MILK COMPANY 
vit St. Louis, Missouri 283 
: | CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
ne Brooklyn, New York 13 
|| PHILCO CORPORATION 
i Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Island C 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
New York, New York 225 
PROCESSED APPLES INSTITUTE, INC. 
New York, New York . 387 
PROCTER AND GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 115, 116 
WILLIAM PRYM, INC. 
380 
PUREX CORPORATION, LTD. 
South Gate, California 386 
RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis, Missouri 371 
RCA ESTATE APPLIANCE CORPORATION 
} Hamilton, Ohio 292 
READY-TO-BAKE FOODS INC. 
sf Los Angeles, California 262 
= RED WING POTTERIES, INC. 
Red Wing, Minnesota 


229 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION—BERGER 
MFG, DIVISION 
Canton, Ohio 40, 41 
ise RHEEM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
South Gate, California 36 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION 
Rockford, Illinois 7, 
ST. CHARLES MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
St. Charles, Illinois 57, 58 
92 
336 


| 
SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 
New York, New York 
| THEODORE R. SILLS AND COMPANY 
| New York, New York 76, 77 
SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO. INC. 
New York, New York 255 
SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
EpucaTiIoNAL DEPARTMENT 


New York, New York 274 
SPICE ISLANDS COMPANY 
2 San Francisco, California 361 
STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
New York, New York 193, 194 
SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 


SUNBEAM CORPORATION 


| 
| New York, New York 258 
| Chicago, Illinois 260 
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SUNKIST GROWERS 
Be Angeles, California 239 
A. SWANSON & SONS 


TALON EDUCATION AL SERVICE (Div. or 
DONAHUE SALES CORPORATION ) 


New York, New York 333 
TAMPAX, INCORPORATED 

New York, New York 381 
THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY 

Mansfield, Ohio 46 
TASTI-DIET FOODS, INC. 

Stockton, California 98 
THERMADOR ELECTRICAL MFG. COM- 
PANY 

Los Angeles, California 211 
THE TOIDEY CoO., Gerrrupe A. Ine. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 210 
TOLEDO DESK & FIXTURE CORP. 

Maumee, Ohio 47, 48 
THE TONI COMPANY 

Chicago, Ilinois 321 
TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 

Newburyport, Massachuetts 91 
DAVID TRAUM COMPANY, INC. 

New York, New York 147 
TRIMTEX (Assemsiep Propucts Corp.) 

Milford, Connecticut 335 


ULTIMO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Orange, New Jersey 
UNITED GROCERS, LTD. 
San Francisco, California 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, WOMEN’S 
MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
Washington, D. C. 159 
UNITED STATES ARMY, WOMEN’S 
MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 


Washington, D. C. 148 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 

New York, New York 123 to 126 
U. S. FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 

Washington, D. C 155 
VACUUM CLEANER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Cleveland, Ohio 145 
VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

Washington, D. C. 149, 150 
THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 

Bridgeport, Connecticut 146 
WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 

Chicago, Ilinois 322 
WEST BEND ALUMINUM CoO. 

West Bend, Wisconsin 270 
WESTERN GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

Los Angeles, California 191, 192 
WESTERN-HOLLY APPLIANCE 

Culver City, California 34 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORAT ost 
M: unsfie ld, Ohio Island D 


WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 

Chicago, Illinois 213 
WHIRLPOOL CORPORATION 

St. Joseph, Michigan 142 to 144 
WHITE SEWING MACHINE CORPORATION 

Cleveland, Ohio 109, 110 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 

New York, New York 80 
WINE GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, California 97 
THE WOOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 

Wooster, Ohio 364 
WM. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 

West Warren, Massachusetts 328 


YOUNGSTOWN KITCHENS 


Warren, Ohio Booth A 
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We're looking forward to seeing you at the 
convention in San Francisco. 
Our welcome mat will be out for you at the 
Canco booth. Stop by to see 
our very newest materials and booklets. 
Let's find time for a friendly chat. 
We are anxious to see how Canco may be of 
further service to you 
in your program for the coming year. 
We'll be in Booth #217. Please look us up. 


SAA 


Home Economics Section, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


PREess oF 


JUDO DETWEILER, Inc 


WASHINGTON. DC 
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“Tt’s easier to teach modern laundering 
practices with a Kelvinator Washer and Dryer’ 


Says Joan Adams, Kelvinator Institute for Better Living 


“You'll be able to teach — many garments ready-to-wear. 
your students how to launder “Your local Kelvinator dealer will be glad to 
a full range of clothing from — give you and your class a demonstration of 
play ‘n work clothes to linge- Kelvinator laundering. Ask him about our special 
rie completely automatically School Appliance Installation Plan.” 
with a Kelvinator Washer and Dryer. And each 
lesson will be a complete unit—the whole washer 
and dryer operation can be done in a lab period 
with the Kelvinator Washer and Dryer. 
“Kelvinator’s exclusive “Shampoo Washing’ 
action is thorough—loosens soil from the grimi- 
est work clothes—yet is so gentle. It simulates 
hand washing, is safe for finest underthings. 
“The Kelvinator Dryer breeze-dries all fabrics 
safely with a high-volume stream of warm, balmy 
air. Gentle tumbling shakes out creases, leaves 


Effective but gentle “X-Centric” Agitation shortens wash- 
time, erases soil from hems and shoulder straps. Overflow 
rinsing of the Kelvinator floats away soil, prevents dinginess. 


Kelvinator’s “Shampoo Washing” starts with 4% tub of 
water, full amount of soap, loosens heaviest soil. Shirt col- 
lars and cuffs come out sparkling clean. 


Glass-smooth porcelain cylinder of the Kelvinator Dryer pre- 
JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR, vents snagging. Safe temperature protects all fabrics. Safety 
Bewelt 32, Rishigan door stops dryer when opened, protects students. 
Please forward— 


0 Full information on Kelvinator’s School Appliance Installation Plan 
© Literature on Kelvinator’s new 1954 laundry equipment 


This is Kelyinator’s 40th Anniversary as 
Teacher 


oldest maker of clectric refrigerators 


School 
whe for the home 


University Microfilms 

Att: Mr. Stevens Rice 

313 North First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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